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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Author of the following pages does not 
presume to think that the system which he 
has attempted to unfold can, with any justice, 
lay claim either to originality or perfection. 
His purpose will be sufficiently answered, if he 
shall have convinced those who may kindly 
peruse what he there offers to their notice, that 
the end which that system proposes is worthy 
of their consideration ; and he will feel himself 
highly gratified, if the imperfection of his at- 
tempt should call forth the energies of others, 
on a subject which is, he conceives, at once of 
so extensive an importance, and capable of so 
many improvements. 



Walthamstow, 



INTRODUCTION. 



No period of the life of man offers to our 
consideration more points of interest and im- 
portance than its commencement. We are so 
much the creatures of habit and circumstance, 
and our modes of feeling and of taste are formed 
by degrees so imperceptible, that whilst we 
attribute some part of their construction to 
almost every event which may have happened 
to us, we trace their origiji and tendency to 
those of the earliest and most impressible years 
of our existence. ! The evil which is within us 
was then fomented, or the principles of religion 
and of moral excellence were then first incul- 
cated and encouraged, either by the example 
and instruction of those who had the disposal 
of the days of our infancy, or by the events 
which the circumstances of.our life threw around 
us. To those who hare watched with anxious 
solicitude the progress of disposition and habit 
in a family, the truth of these remarks will im.- 
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mediately commend itself. They have ffeen the 
growth of evil, from the germ through all the 
gradations of compiarative weakness and con- 
firmed strength; or they have witnessed the 
gradual submission of the heart to the better 
influence of true religion and morality. 

The mind of man, as well as his body, is 
progressive. The flow of life in one is not more 
constant than the flow of thought in the other : 
and whatsoever be their original characters, they 
both tend to maturity, and both receive daily 
accessions of strength and of form. The pe- 
riods of their maturity may differ, but the ten- 
dency of mind is always to this state : and the 
refined and religious man does not become more 
confirmed in that which is pure and excellent, 
than the ignorant and unchastised in habits of 
prejudice and error. The development even of 
excellent qualities needs control ; and against 
the influence of surrounding evil, the inex- 
perienced mind possesses no sufficient powers of 
counteraction. ' Education, it will hence follow, 
in order to produce every good effect which may 
be expected from it, must have reference to the 
earliest years of infancy, as well as to the more 
advanced periods of our life. It must be con- 
ducted under the conviction, that it does not 
require a more judicious care to select the food 



of the body, on its entrance into life ; to check 
the disease which threatens it ; or to guide its 
earliest efforts into action, than it does to choose 
what may afford the best nourishment to' the 
mind, and to watch over and regulate the first 
energies which it may put forth. 

Such considerations seldom present them- 
selves to the mind of the. parent of a poor 
family. The great and almost the sole aim of 
the mother, to whom the, infancy of life is ne- 
cessarily entrusted, is ta keep the child out of 
the way of bodily injury, and to secure, by 
every means, immediate submission to her com- 
mands. The authority which is thus preserved, 
is principally that of the passions. It oscillates 
between anger and indulgence : or, when neither 
the one nor the other of these may be employed, 
it leaves the infant uncontrolled, to adopt any 
mode of feeling or action, which the natural 
disposition may give life to, or circumstances 
suggest. When the parent is weary of the 
trouble which thus devolves upon her, she seeks 
relief, by sending her infant children to the re- 
sidence of a dame, who is contented, for a 
small remuneration, to hold a contest with the 
passions of the young, and, by whatever means, 
to reduce their feelings into an obedience to 
her commands. 
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Whether the evil which attendi^ this arrange- 
ment shall be counterbalanced by the good, 
must depend on the character of the superin- 
tendant, or on the habit of feeling which is 
prevalent in the little assembly. The system 
most frequently pursued in such schools is con- 
fessedly prejudicial, both to the education of 
the naind and to the health of the body of the 
infant. The children receive whatever instruc- 
tion they may obtain in a mode which is ill- 
suited to encourage a desire for farther know- 
ledge^ and they are obliged to pass their day in 
a small and crowded room, obnoxious to the 
evil eflFects of an impure atmosphere, and to 
every disease which may have fixed itself on 
the little company around them.. 

The system of Infants' Schools has taken its 
rise from convictions similar to those which have 
thus been stated. \ This system does not con- 
^ template the intellectual part of man alone : it 
4 regards the whole human being as the subject 
of education.] It is designed to correct the 
moral feeling, the passions, and the heart ; as 
well as to store the memory with that which is 
excellent and useful, and to give to the judg- 
ment the habit of discriminating, with accuracy, 
between truth and falsehood. The mind itself 
is in this system the first object. The principal 



aim will have been efFecfed, if that have been 
called into action, and attain even the incipient 
energies of future good habits; although no- 
thing remain upon the memory to manifest im- 
mediately the effect of the discipline which has 
been in exercise. Thus far considered,. the end 
to which this mode of education is directed will 
be in a great measure answered, if the child leave 
the school with the affections and feelings of his 
heart improved ; if, in connexion with that which 
is ** excellent and of good report," he be under the 
influence of a more cheerful and contented view 
of human life than is generally present in the 
mind of persons in his station ; if he be pre- 
pared to receive future instruction, not only with 
pleasure but with facility ; and^ above all, if he 
bear away with him the seeds of true religion 
and morality. 

I would not, however, be here thought to 
imply, that much more than this may not, in 
very many instances^ be attained. It is truly 
important distinctly to recollect, that it is the 
object of this system, rather to prepare the mind 
for instruction, than to fill it with knowledge ; 
. and that, if it have a preference for one part of the 
human being above another, it gives that pre- 
ference decidedly rather to the improvement of 
the moral feeling and the influence of true reli- 
gion, than to the development of the intellectual 
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powers. I may now, on the other hand, re- 
mark, that, in endeavouring to produce both 
these results, as well as the others which are 
attainable, a judicious selection may be made 
of those things which approach the nearest to 
the future course of iiistructioa which it is pro- 
posed to pursue, and which may introduce it 
with advantaged . It will appear, I hope, in the 
course of the following es«ay, that in this 
view of the subject, the systiein of infant edu- 
cation requires . only the superintendence of 
those who are interested in that object, to be 
made highly conducive to the preparation of the 
children of the poor for the modes of instruc- 
tion which are followed in our National Schools. 
They will enter those establishments, not, as is 
too often the case, in a state of nearly total 
ignorance, and with, at the best, unsettled 
habits; but prepared, at least, to think, to feel, 
and to obey. The ground will have been broken 
up, many of the obnoxious weeds removed, and 
the seed sown; and the diligence of the judicious 
instructor will, 'in-consequenee, meet with a far 
earlier, and a far more satisfactory reward. 

The eventual efficiency, indeed, of the sys- 
tem of infiant education must depend almost 
entirely upon the cultivation which the mind of 
the children afterwards receives in the parochial 
schools : and it derives its peculiar suitableness 
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to the present state of society, from the active 
and interested attention, which is now given to 
those excellent establishments. It would be 
highly: desirable, that, with every school for 
larger children, an infants' institution should be 
so connec?ted as to be under the sanie superin- 
tendence. The education in the latter might, 
by this arrangement^ be made to assimilate itself 
to the ihsKtruction in the former ; and we might 
then reasQjiably hope, that although it should 
not be esteemed desirable to increase the range 
of their knowledge, we should yet send forth 
into society a class of persons, who, beyond the 
acquirement of the rules of right conduct 
would have their minds imbued with the love 
of moral excellence and religion, and their 
heart prepared, under the influence of the 
best principles, for all *' the changes and 
chances of this mortal life." 

The adaptation of this system to the princi- 
ples and the intention of our church, cannot for 
a moment be doubted by those who have been 
accustomed to contemplate her anxious solici- 
tude for the religious welfare of all who may be 
included within her pale. She commends, in 
language of interested affection, the infant 
which has received the initiatory rite of the 
christian covenant, to the care of those who are 
supposed to be best able to direct the earliest 
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efforts of the awakening mind. She enjoins 
them to teach the child, " so soon as he shall be 
able to learn," the solemn obligations which are 
upon him. And she thus forcibly suggests to 
our consideration, the beneficial effects which 
must arise, if every age of human life had its 
appropriate course of instruction, and if every 
order of the christian community were effectu- 
ally imbued with the principles of their holy re- 
ligion. To anticipate all these results from the 
introduction of any one system, would be little 
better than a fond conceit of theory and specu- 
lation. That very much has already been done 
by the course of national instruction which has 
lately been pursued, is within the notice of the 
most casual observer. It may be peri^itted to 
one, who has had some little experience of the 
effect of Infant Schools, to remark, that they 
afford every reason to hope that, if encouraged 
by those who are best able to promote the 
system by their countenance, and to give it to 
general acceptance, they will tend to make the 
success of the parochial schools yet more de- 
cisive, and to enhance, by much, the blessing 
which is confessedly communicated to. every 
class of society, by the almost universal edu- 
cation of the poor. 



THE 



SYSTEM, 



ETC. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE SUPERINTENDANT 
ON A SCHOOL OF INFANTS. 

The authority of the Master, in an assembly 
of whatever number of Infants^ under the age 
of seven years ; as it is the first question which 
must occupy his mind when entering on the 
duties of his office, so it will, with propriety, 
first fall under our notice in the following 
treatise. 

Now, a direct appeal to the reason of a 
child, of the average age of those admitted into 
these schools, can hardly be expected to be ef- 
fectual. The instances to the contrary will, at 
any rate, be so rare, that it would be manifestly 
unsuitable to recommend this, as an iadequate 
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source of authority, in such an establishment. 
Infant^ are, generally speaking, to be ruled by 
mo7'al influence. They follow that which they 
love. They avoid that which they fear. They 
endeavour to imitate that which they admire; 
and, taken in a more large sense; their mind 
assumes the character of that which is most 
constantly oflfered to their attention. But they 
are unable, at present, rationally to deduce 
consequences from the probabilities, or the ten- 
dencies of things, or to give birth to a resolu- 
tion, because of the evil or the good which may 
be contingent on a certain mode of action. 
Such considerations will suggest to the mind of 
the teacher of an Infants' School a source of 
authority most powerful, and most effectual. 

It is evident, then, that if it is proposed to 
educate any number of infant children assembled 
together under the same roof, in order to esta- 
blish an uniform and connected authority over 
them, some mode must be discovered for arrest- 
ing, and for fixing the attention of all. It is 
equally evident, too, that whenever this might 
be requisite, it should be possible to make the 
instructor himself the object of that attention. 
He must propose to himself, that the ear of the 
little multitude should be awake to his own 
voice, and that he should be able, at any time, 
to fix their eye upon his person. If he have not 
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the free and ready command of these two senses, 
his endeavours to instruct his school must be 
altogether vain. By w^hat means then may he 
secure this most necessary observation of him- 
self? There are two which lie before him. He 
may, by a course of harshness and severity, 
excite their fears ; and they will then regard him 
as an object of terror and dismay. Or he may 
win their affections to him ; and they will then 
listen to his voice, and observe his. person, as 
those of their kindest friend. 

It is altogether unnecessary, I feel, that I 
should waste the time of the reader in endea- 
vouring to prove, that fear is, under no circum- 
stances, a suitable source of authority in. an 
Infants' School. Order, howsoever important 
in itself, is, in such an establishment, chiefly to 
be desired for its connexion with a future good, 
and must, therefore, by no means be secured 
to the prejudice of farther instruction. If the 
infants fear their teacher, they will receive, with 
reluctance, or even dislike, that in which he 
may propose to give them information; and, 
transferring their repugnance to his authority, 
and their dislike of his person, to the object 
for which that authority is supported, will early 
imbibe a distaste for the acquirement of use- ' 
ful knowledge, and a feeling of resistance to all 
control. 
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It remains^ then, that the first object of 

THE TEACHER OF AN INFANTS* SCHOOL MUST 
BE -TO CONCILIATE TO HIMSELF THE FOND AT- 
TACHMENTS OF HIS CHARGE. And, beyond 
those considerations which will hereafter* fall 
under our notice, he has originally every ad- 
vantage in his endeavours to obtain this object. 
The infants committed to his care know nothing 
of him beyond the walls of his school. The 
little vexatious events, which too often are made 
the occasion of contention, even with a parent, 
do not appear there. He may address himself 
constantly to one and another, in expressions 
of kindness and affection. He may sympathize 
with them in their little troubles. He may 
sQOthe their passions, when they begin to rise, 
by a word of conciliation. • He may unite in 
their amusements, and with them be childlike, 
without descending to folly. 

It will be the object also of the Teacher of an 
Infants' School to be himself the exampi^e of 
his little flock ; and he will, therefore, in his com- 
munications of kindness to his pupils, have this 
farther end in view. While he endeavours to 
soothe their minds to peacefulliess, he will per- 
sonally set before them in himself those modes 
• of feeling and of action which shall awaken 
their incipient admiration, and afford them a 
pattern which^ in some future period, they may 
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with pleasure and safety follow. To the success 
of this attempt, the alacrity. of disposition al- 
ways attendant on that early age will lend a 
very effectual aid. The ear of an infant is en-, 
gaged, and the eye is fixed, the one by the va- 
nations of tone, and the. other by changed of the 
human countenance, much sooner, and with far 
greater eflfect, than those of the person who is 
advanced farther into the scene of life, and 
whose mind is occupied by concerns of higher 
moment. Scarcely an intonation of the voice 
of him who is the object of their affections will 
be without its comparative effect. Scarcely an 
action will escape their notice. 

The authority of the teacher, as far as it has 
hitherto been considered, is direct. It will follow, 
that we now proceed to the indirect influence, 
which the circumstances of his school afford him, 
over the mind and the feelings of his little 
flock. That which is most powerful, is found 
in their mutual sympathies and example. 
The effect of this influence, when under a judi- 
cious management, it is impossible to estimate, 
without having been personally a witness of it. 
It operates in every part of the system. It is 
present in every successful attempt at general 
instruction ; but it is more especially influential 
in the moral regulation of the school. It is not 
to be feared^that an evil excitement should exist 
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at the same moment over an assembly of one 
hundred or more infants. Under the most un- 
favourable circumstances, there will be a suffi- 
cient number attracted by the voice, or obsery- 
ant of the person of the teacher, for the pur- 
pose which he may have in view. Such indeed 
is the nature of the system ; the variety is so 
continual, and the cheerful attention of the 
children is, in one way or another, so unremit- 
tingly kept alive, that whatsoever may b^ the 
theory of the . case, the real difficulty consists, 
not in the suppression of evil paission, but in 
correcting an incessant buoyancy of spirit. It 
will suggest itself immediately to the mind of 
the intelligent reader, that, should an evil ex- 
citement nevertheless appear, it may be quickly 
soothed, by placing the child who is thus af- 
fected under the care of others, whose passions 
are at rest. The flow of good fueling will al- 
piost immediately absorb the evil, and the fret- 
ful sob give way to a sympathetic delight. 

The teacher will ,soon discover and appre- 
ciate highly the power which this mutual sym- 
pathy gives him over his little flock ; and it will 
be one of the first, as it. is one of the most im- 
portant, objects which he -will have in view, to 
encourage and to increase it. .He will not listen 
to any trivial tales which they may, on their 
first entrance into his school, be inclined to tell 
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of each other. If they do an act of mutual 
kindness, he will show his decided approbation 
of it : and, on the other hand, he will openly 
disapprove of the slightest appearance of dis- 
like or anger. The encouragement of this mu- 
tual sympathy appears, indeed, naturally ' to 
attend on the system. Personal emulation is 
avoided, because it is unnecessary to success. 
The lessons are, for the most party communi- 
cated at once to the whole school assembled ; 
and are learned in the same tone of voice, with 
one simultaneous clap of the hand, to the same 
foot-fall, or to the same beat of the tambarine. 
The consequence of this is, unity, not divi- 
sion ; sympathy, not aversion. The children 
are very frequently seen, when, in the hours of 
play, they meet in their rambles, to fall into the 
order of their school, and commence their little 
song together. 

If, farther, thie force of example, in. the 
character of the. teacher, be great, it is abun- 
dantly more effectual in the infants on each 
other. In the former instance they admire and 
cheerfully acknowledge the good influence. , In 
the latter they attempt imitation. It is not, 
indeed, to be supposed, that, in an infant under 
six years of age, any very confirmed moral 
habits can be impressed. The tender thought 
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has begun only to germinate, and it requires 
constant example, and the unceasing presence 
of favourable circumstances, to encourage the 
growth of the rising principle, and to give it 
the force of an habitual determination. But, 
while such considerations throw some doubt 
over the permanent effect of this system. Unless 
followed up by subsequent education, they seem 
to set before us a more reasonable hope of pre- 
paring the mind of infants for the best future 
habits : as an acquired evil is much-more easily 
removed at this early age, than when the mind 
has approached nearer to maturity ; and the ex- 
ample and sympathy, of which we now speak, 
make that cure for the present almost inevitable^ 
as well as rapid. In an infants' school, the eye 
never wanders over that which is depraved, nor 
is the ear assailed by the language of impiety. 
The universal pleasure which appears on every 
hand, is connected with the practice of that 
which is excellent ; and if one be introduced to 
the little flock, who has previously indulged 
some bad habit, he almost insensibly loses the 
evil, in assimilating himself to the character of 
those around him. 

The means of influence in an infants* school, 
within the power of the teacher, which remain to 
be considered, are of a more technical character. 
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. The first of these is, the form of the 

SCHOOL-ROOMy AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH HE THERE MAY INTRODUCE. Concem* 

ing the former, some remarks will be offered 
hereafter. I.^hall for the present satisfy myself 
in saying, that the children should be so placed 
in the room that attention may be accompanied 
with the smallest possible bodily exertion ; and 
that the position of the instructor should be 
equally distant from the greatest part of his 
little flock ; in order that he may appear to ad- 
dress them without pain to himself, and without 
the tones of anger to them. The room should 
be spacious, freely aired and lighted, and th^ 
walls frequently and well wkitewashed. It 
should have every appearance of simplicity, and 
cleanliness, and health. The effect of this ar^ 
rangement is irresistible. The iniantis leave, it 
is presumed, small arid crowded, and too often 
dirty, rooms, for one which is cleanly and 
cheerful. The feeling which is connected with 
such a change is almost necessarily pleasurable, 
and they. look forward to the hours when they 
are to be assembled as to a scene of real amuse- 
ment and comfort. 

If the teacher be judicious, many different 
modes, by which to increase the efficiency of 
this source of influence^ will suggest- themselves 
to him. He will regard hi^ charge ai^ d p^rty 

c 2 
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of intelligent and eminently observant beings. 
Their attention he' will perceive, is always on 
the point of excitement.* When they are en- 
gaged in no direct occupation, their eye is 
wandering over the room, or over the assembly 
in which they find themselves, for some inter 
resting object. Let • that object, he will say, 
be, without exception, good. If the child ob- 
serve his teacher, let him see there an incesisant 
flow of affection and kindness. If he fix his 
attention on his school-fellows, let his eye con- 
template their diligence, and their mutual sym- 
pathy. Let the very walls of the school speak 
to him. Scripture pictures, especially those 
which tend to illustrate the life of ^ the Saviour, 
may be placed there w^ith' the best effect: for, 
although . they may, at present, commuriicate 
to the mind of the child no connected history, 
they may prepare him for that course of thought 
which will aid his conceptions when the narra- 
tive-may be hereafter laid before him. The 
same remarks may be made concerning subjects 
of natural history. They will impress insen- 
sibly on the mind correct ideas of form; and: 
figure, and colour, in connection with theaames 
of the various animals which may be presented 
to his eyes. 

Nor would I omit short and expressive pas- 
sages from the scriptures; 'bearing oh the first . 
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and most sample principles of our religion^ and 
the earliest duties of human life. * These should 
be printed in very. large characters, and meet. the 
eye of the little pupils on every hand. To be 
very particular on these topics is hardly desira- 
ble, as this mode of influencing the little infants 
may manifestly be varied according to the. taste 
of the superintendant of the school. , How pos- 
sible is it thus to cast a sort of moral atmosphere 
around their minds, and .to elicit their first ener- 
gies on those things which are both pleasing and 
salutary ! 

Among the subordinate means for throwing 
an influence over an assembly of infants, we may 
next adduce MELODY. The effect of mlusic, 
howsoever simple^ on the, minds of children, is 
one of those things which nature herself has 
taught us. Pain and sickness and anxiety are 
often forgotten by the babe: whose ear has been 
gained by some trivial air flowing from the lips 
of a mother. Melody, may be used by a. su- 
perintendant of an infants' school for a.twofold 
purpose, . When he perceives the little com- 
,pany, whilst engaged in their lessons, to grow 
weary,, he may, without previous notice,, com- 
mence some cheerful air, in .which the whole of 
the school will almost involuntarily join. Their 

* See note A. at the end of the Volume. 
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spirits will be immediately revived^ and they 
will address themselves to their tasks with re- 
newed energy. He has in melody also one 
very efficient aid, in his endeavour to reduce 
his school to order when their attention and 
their spirits have become altogether vagrant. 
The tones of the teacher, raised in some ex- 
pressive air, will be h^rd above the clamour of 
the little multitude. One after another will 
unite their attempts to swell the sound, until 
the voices of the whole school will at length 
merge in that of the superintendant ; and he 
will then, when he may please to pause, have 
their ear and their attention at his disposal. 

I will not long detain the reader in remark- 
ing, that RHYTHMICAL ACTION may be intro- 
duced Into the system of infants' schools. With 
similar, but perhaps more beneficial, efiects 
than the former. If the affections of the ischool 
have been gained to the person of the master^ 
they will be easily induced to imitate every 
movement which he may choose to perforin; 
There is, in the minds of most infants, a na- 
turd inclination to a love of rhythmical mea- 
sure; Proportion and succession win their ear, 
and act more powerfully upon them than any 
animal excitement. They will beat the ground 
with their feet, or clap their hands, immedi- 
ately on hearing or observing others engaged 
in so doing. One united sympathy is thus dis- 
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seminated, and the step from that point to or- 
der and silence and attention is at all times 
easy. 

The bodily action, moreover, which is thus 
promoted, tends materially to their health, 
and while it refreshes their languishing at- 
tention causes the animal spirits to flow more 
freely. 

In the use of these various modes of diffusing 
an influence over the little multitude, some dis- 
cretion will be requisite on the part of the 
teacher. Prudence will suggest to liim> that, 
excepting the cases where instruction must flow 
directly from himself, his personal authority 
should be brought as seldom as possible into 
action. This he should endeavour rather to in- 
crease than *to use ; until his presence should 
suggest the love of order and the habit of at- 
tention. The mutual sympathy and example 
of the children, together with means of a more 
technical character, will be the mpst constant 
supports of his authority. And as his higher 
classes will in a short time have become de- 
voted to his will, and have attained a compa- 
rative proficiency in the various subjects of 
their instruction, he may insure to himself a 
certain sympathy through his school, by se- 
curing their accordance with his purposes. 
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It may be expected that I should here intro* 
duce some remarks on the subjects of punish- 
ments and rewards. I feel it necessary, then, 
in entering on these subjects, to restrict myself 
to the peculiarities which are assumed by the 
question, in connexion with the system now 
under our consideration. It must be borne in 
mind, that, generally speaking, other very 
powerful moral excitements are within the 
command of the teacher ; that the infants who 
are to be the subject of them are little, im- 
pressible beings, more influenced by that which 
appeals to their passions than to the reason of 
things ; and that the system of infant instruction 
does not, because it cannot, include the whole 
of their education : as of the twenty-four hours 
of the day, six only are passed within the walls 
-of the establishment. It might appear then on 
the face of this question, that,, with the various 
modes of creating and of supporting a good 
influence which are in the hand of the super- 
intendant, corporal putiishment can very seldom 
if ever, be requisite. The children are sup- 
posed to have been under his direction from 
the earliest age ; and if he has performed his 
duty, he has, from that period when bad habits 
can hardly be supposed to have fixed themselves 
on the mind, constantly' endeavoured rather to 
correct the evil disposition by an opposing good 
influence, than to subdue it by the tyranny 
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of fear. Instances,, however, tanst occur in 
children who are received into the establish* 
ment, after the age of three or four years, in 
which incipient evil habits seriously manifest 
themselves. In these it is possible, that, not- 
withstanding the good influence of sympathy 
and example, some punishment may be found 
to be requisite ; not only for the good * of the 
child himself, but also for that of all the as- 
sembly by which he is surrounded. The 
choice of this punishment will offer no little, 
difficulty to the teacher, and require no little 
discrimination. To correct in the way of retri- 
bution, or especially with the slightest appear- 
ance of ungoverned anger, must produce the 
worst effects upon children, whose judgment 
is for the most part formed on impression<» and 
who imitate that which seems to offer them a 
momentary gratification, without regard to the 
consequences which may follow. For the same 
reason, any exposure of the guilt of the little de- 
linquent which is calculated to feed the pride or 
excite the personal dislike of those around, is by 
all means to be avoided. It is not my intention 
to suggest any particular modes of punishment, 
where, after much consideration, it maybe found 
necessary. I shall satisfy my self with remarking, 
that the moral tendency on the child himself, 
and on the rest of the school, should be the 
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first ingredient in the determination at which 
wfe may arrive. 

■ « 

The following scene once occurred in an in- 
fants' school npt far from the metropolis, relating 
to a little boy of about five years of age, who had 
been repeatedly found guilty of stealing. The 
child was placed on the rostrum, and the atten- 
tion of the school was fixed on him. ^ The fol- 
lowing conversation then took .place between 
the teacher and the whole of the school. 

M. Do you all see this little boy ? 

S- Yes, sir, 

M. Who is he ? 

S. John , sir. 

M. What has he been doing? 

S. He has been stealing, sir. 

M, What is it to steal ? 

S. To take what is not your own. 

M. I am very sorry for him. It makes 
me quite unhappy to see him. Are not yon 
sorry for him? 

S, Yes, sir. 

M. I will try to make him a good boy 
again ; will not you ? 

S. Yes, sir.. 

M. What will you do if you see him take 
what is not his own. . 
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S. We will tell him not to steal, sir. 
M . Try to do so, iny dear children ; and then 
if he is a good boy ag^in we shall all love him. 

The child was left for some time standing by 
himself, and was frequently reminded of the 
cause of his punishment^ and was told to pray 
to God to forgive him for what he had done. 
The effect of such a course of procedure must 
depend entirely on tiie influence wh^h has been 
gained by the teacher over the affections of the 
child, and on the interest which the child has in 
the good feeling of his school-fellows towards 
him. It may be stated as a fact, that children 
who have entered such schools with apparently 
fixed habits of sin, have lost those faabits-within 
a few weeks after their introduction, without 
the use of corporal punishment. 

Objections similar to those which have been 
expressed concerning corporal punishments, 
may be made to the common mode of manifest- 
ing the approbation of a superintendant by .re- 
wards. These are not necessary, and, gene- 
rally speaking, are unsuitable to the system of 
infants' schools. Success is not, in the ma- 
jority of instances, any where the mark of ex- 
cellence. It is decidedly not so in these esta- 
blishments ; where the moral dispositions are as 
much the subjects of education as the intellect. 
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If the master have secured to himself the fond 
attachment of the children^ as he is constantly 
moving through the various departments of the 
little assembly during the progress of their 
lessons, he may encourage diligence aiid atten- 
tion by some affectionate expression ; by a 
smile; or by kindly stroking the head of his 
little pupil. 

To rewards which are given generally through 
the school, I however by no means object. That 
which gratifies all, can excite a questionable 
feeling in none. When all are pleased, the spirit 
of unity is not injured, and the general tone of 
the establishment is improved. Nor does it 
appear objectionable to bestow occasionally 
upon those peculiarly excellent, that which 
may meet a decided and confessed necessity. 
** This poor little fellow is a good boy. You 
see he has scarcely any shoes on his feet, shall 
we give him a pair?" The moral tendency of 
such an appeal is good. The sympathies of 
the school are called into action, and the suc- 
cess is certain. They will express their good 
will towards their school-fellow by an united 
and cheerful acclamation. A scene of this sort 
once took place in onet)f these establishments. 
A person who visited the school, kindly left 
with the niaster a small sum of money, to be 
expended in any manner which might be most 
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gratifying to the infants. With one half of the 
sum, cakes were bought, which were, without 
exception or favour, divided amongst them. On 
the next day they were informed, that there 
was enoygh of their money left to purchase a 
similar quantity of cakes, or, if they liked it 
better, they might go without their cakes, and 
buy a pair of shoes for one of their little school- 
fellows. The proposal. was no sooner made, 
than they unanimously devoted the money to 
the latter purpose. 
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CHAPTER IL 

SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION IN AN INFANTS' SCHOOL. 

It cannot be too frequently urged upon those 
who have the care of the education of infants, 
that the qtuintity of knowledge which it is pos- 
sible to communicate to the mind is a question 
of the least importance. The present intellectual 
capacity of children, is not therefore a suitable 
measure of the instruction which may be given. 

In the education of infants, three objects must 
be kept in view, as guides to the superintend- 
ant in his selection of the subjects of instruc- 
tion. The first object of infant education, is, 
to bring the mind itself into action, and to improve 
its faculties . : The second is, to prepare the child 
I for the discipline of the schools in which he may be 
\J destined to pursue his education after he has left 
the infant establishment; and the third, to im- 
prove the tone of his bodily powers and health, in 
order to the removal of the natural impediments 
which might oppose themselves to the progress 
of his proposed education. 

In discussing the subjects of instruction which 
are suggested by the first of these, T will sup- 
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pose, that whatever other mental powers may 
offer themselves to general education in man, as 
an intellectual and moral being, there are four 
which seem to be peculiarly within the province 
of the system which we are now considering. 
We must propose to ourselves to improve the 
memory y the judgment^ the conscience, and the 
heart. 

The MEMORY, as the subject of education, may 
be regarded as holding a twofold office in the 
mind. It is either attendant on the other facul- 
ties, and receives that which has been first sub- 
jected to their scrutiny ; or it is the store-house 
of those things which may afterwards be brought 
into the action of life. The subjects which are 
to be committed to . the . memory of an infant, 
should be chosen with reference to one.or .both 
of these conditions. Whenever it is possible, 
they should be united : for there is always a 
danger lest that which is committed to the me- 
mory, or, as it is commonly expressed, learned, 
without having been previously understood, 
should either bring disgust to the mind, by ex- 
citing an effort which is followed by no imme- 
diate gratification, or should be soon forgotten. 
In order, then, as much as possible, to obviate 
these difficulties^ whenever it may be thought 
necessary to exercise the memory in that which 
is above the intellectual power of the infant, the 
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teacher should endeavour to select those modes 
of expression which approach the nearest to the 
language of infancy ;' or, if this should be im- 
possible, to model the lesson so as to excite 
some pleasurable sensation in its attainment. 

, Metrical compositions, for instance, are very 
frequently even more difficult of comprehension 
than the language of common life. They are, 
however, more easily committed to the memory, 
and are retained with greater facility by an in- 
fant, because they excite and bring into play 
powers of which he is conscious, and from which 
he derives a sort of involuntary pleasure. They 
are remembered as a rhythmical arrangement of 
sounds, rather than as words calculated to con- 
vey ideas to the mind. 

Among other things, then, which will here- 
after be mentioned, the memory of an infant 
may .with excellent effect be exercised in the 
attainment of some of the more simple prin- 
ciples of number, or the various useful tables ; 
in learning some of the more plain moral pre^ 
cepts, the more simple texts of scripture, or 
hymns in the plainest and most familiar lan- 
guage ; together with whatever else may, in 
the judgment of the teacher, be calculated to 
aid the future efforts of the child in the attain- 
ment of knowledge. . 
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The JUDGMENT, als^a^ as the subjectof educa? 
tion, may be considered in two respects ; and in 
the exercise of this faculty, the superintendant 
of an infants' school must arrange his subjects 
under two divisions* The former wiH- regard 
only the exercise, or development, of the mental 
energy ; the latter will direct that energy to some 
subject which has been entrusted to the memory, 
for the purpose of future instruction- 

• - * 

It is, in the first place, of the utmost import- 
ance, iij the correction and improvement of this 
faculty of the opening mind ; to teach children to 
think and to speak, as far as may be possible, 
from a clear conception of those things which 
are the subjects' of their knowledge. The sub- 
ject itself is of little importance. If it be suit- 
able, it will, almost necessarily, be puerile; 
but whatever it may be, the mode of thought 
and of expression should be, by all means, 
correct. 

In order to attain this desirable object, the 
teacher can beat no loss for subjects of instruc- 
tion. He may commence, however, from those 
things which are present with the senses, which 
convey directly ideas to the mind, through the 
eye, or the ear, or the touch. He may next 
proceed to those which are absent ; and in the 
progress of his attempt to call this faculty of his 
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little school into correct action^ he may at last 
suggest to their inquiring minds those things 
which are contingent or possible. Colour, 
form, posture, and other accidents of things, 
may be the subjects of idea, of comparison,, and 
of judgment. The room around him, the gar- 
den, the fields, the common instruments of a 
life of labour, will offer those things on which 
he may lead forth the early energies of the in- 
fant. The arts also, as far as they may possi- 
bly be subject to the observation of a passing 
child, and the trades, by which the sustenance 
of their families is obtained, may in succession 
be brought forward ; and he may be taught to 
think accurately, and, according to his capa- 
city, and the small range of language which is 
possessed by him, to define correctly. 

It has been hinted, that it will.be necessary, 
at this early age, not unfrequently to commit to , 
the memory of the infants that which they are 
unable at present, with any sufficient accuracy, 
to comprehend. Now this will also suggest to 
the teacher another field on which to bring into 
action the intellectual powers of the little multi- 
tude. • In the progress of diiscipline the minds of 
the children will become considerably more ca- 
pable of instruction ; and the skilful teacher, oh- 
serving the advance of these mental powers, will 
endeavour, by every means which his ingenuity 
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may devise, to throw light upon those lessons 
which have been committed to the memory. 
Events will constantly rise to illustrate the 
moral precepts or the passages of holy writ, or 
the hymns which the child may have learned. 
Not one of these will he willingly lose. The 
memory, he will bear in mind, is the book of 
the intellect. And that which is written there 
needs, not unfrequently, as. much of explana- 
tion and of personal diligence and thought, in 
order to its just comprehension, as would the 
passages of a scientific work if we were igno- 
rant of the principles of the science. 

Moral powers. — Some difference of opinion 
seems to exist on the best mode of cultivating 
the moral powers in the . early age of infancy. 
The question is one of the utmost importance, 
and one on which the success or failure;, the be- 
nefit or the uselessness of the system of infants' 
schools, very materially depends. It cannot then 
be doubted, I presume, that howsoever ignorant 
children may be of the particulars of true morals, 
there is a certain consciousness of right and 
wrong, which is coeval with the first rays of ra- 
tional light in the mind. It is the business of true 
morality to give practical force to these incipient 
energies, and to bring the habitual pursuit of that 
which is right, and the habitual avoidance of 
that which is wrong, to form a constituent part 
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of the active life of the future man : for it is 
contrary to all just analogy to believe that, al- 
though all other ^uman faculties are capable 
of cultivation and improvement, the conscience 
will approach to its perfection- without adventi- 
tious aid. It would have been well for human 
society if the correction of this faculty had, at 
all times, formed one principal object in the 
education of the young ; and if it had thus 
kept pace with the improvement of the intellec- 
tual powers, and the strength and energy which 
have been given to the memory. 

• • • 

If, then, it be allowed that the cultivation> 
and improvement of the conscience ought to 
form one important subject of tjbe infant's edu- 
cation, the question will offer itself to us with 
increased interest; How is this important end 
to be approached ? Moral suasion, it is evident, 
can have little effect on infants. In like man- 
ner, the energies of the reason can throw very 
little light on their minds ; so as to display the na- 
ture and the real character of those things* which 
are right or erroneous. Nature h.erself seems 
to direct us to a higher source of influence from 
which we may reasonably expect the rapid im- 
provement of this faculty, and its preparation 
for the many important duties of life. The con- 
sciousness of right and wrong, in an Infant, 
very early attaches itself to certain natural im- 
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pressions which influence the mind on our first 
entrance into the relationships of our existence. 
Infants soon learn to connect the ideas of rec- 
titude with the commands or the dissuasions of 
a parent or an instructor. 'They are able, very 
early, to understand why they should do or 
avoid that which a parent or a teacher shall 
enjoin or forbid; and their conscience thus 
assumes the character which the relative afFec* 
tions have communicated to it. ' 
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NoWj although the mind of infants/ at the 
early age at which they are admitted into these 
schools^ is not capable of the intellectual re- 
ception of religion, as a system of doctrine, 
it may tievfertheless bie made the very principal 
part of their education, so far as it is an influ- 
enced—as it offers to us a record of interesting 
facts and examples— as it is a principle of the 
earlier duties of life — as it suggests and enforces 
those actions which are suitable to the stage of 
infancy, land as it is adapted to the earliest con- 
victions of die ihoral powers. And since in 
these forms it may be taught as proceeding from 
one ^ho' holdg reMiOnsbips to man, analogous 
(although far more exalted) to those which call 
forth sympathies of which they * are already 
keenly sensible-^a parent, a friend, a teacher, 
a protector; the hqly religion which we profess 
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seems to offer to us the only means of effectu- 
ally enlightening and giving strength to their 
moral principles and their conscience. 

The life of the teacher himself will thus also 
form in his school one of the best subjects on 
which the moral powers of the little multitude 
may be excited, and receive their diredtion . He 
may seize the frequent opportunities which are 
offered to him, for confessedly deriving his own 
conduct from the commands and the motives of 
the Scriptures. From these he may draw his 
illustrations of the lessons which he may com- 
municate; and he should keep.it ever in view 
to give them the habit of thinking, that there is 
no appearbeybnd the plain and simple truths of 
the word of God. 

There are, moreover, many subjects of reli- 
gion which may be communicated to the mind of 
a child at the earliest age. The doctrines and 
precepts of the scriptures all imply the previ- 
ous acknowledgment of certain principles or 
axioms of a religious life, which cannot be too 
early or too deeply impressed on the consci- 
ence. Prayer, for instance, itself the- most 
simple of all our duties ; because its necessity 
rests on our dependance oh the Divine Being, 
which is the first condition of our existence. 
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implies^ amongst' many others, the following 
principles of a religious life, God is present 
every where ! God knows all things ! God can 
do all things ! God is merciful ! God will hear 
the prayer of a child ! Now these principles, 
have in them so little which is purely specula- 
tive, and are so nearly connected with the most 
common events of our existence, that, while 
the judicious teacher endeavours by them to 
lead his little . pupils to a more clear under- 
standing of the nature of this duty, he may use 
th.em as an effectual means of enlightening the 
conscience and of giving force to the moral 
powers of the opening mind. 

The Heart. — When I speak, further, of the 
cultivation of the Heart, I intend by that term 
the seat or fountain of the passions, and the de- 
sires. As a subject of education, the question 
here solves itself into those of self-knowledge, 
and self-restraint. We have gained but little 
in the moral culture of a child, when we have 
brought him to start from evil only from fear of 
its consequences, or to regard the eye of a 
parent or a teacher, while he is uncoiiscious 
of the saered impression of the acknowledged 
presence of God. Even habitual self-constraint, 
on these qualified principles, is very far from 
being the most complete victory which may be 
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obtained. The judicious teacher will endeavour 
to instruct his children in self-government on 
the most simple principles of religion. He 
will deliver the heart into the active custody of 
the enlightened conscience. His lessons on 
self-government will not be confined to the 
moment of evil excitation ; but when the sur- 
face is calm^ and when the mind is conscious 
that pleasurable feelings are to be preserved 
only while the passions are allayed ; then he 
will instruct them in the difficult lesson; and 
he will, with every hope of success, illustrate 
his instruction by the motives which are to 
be derived from the examples of the sacred 
scriptures, both on one side and on. the other. 

The remarks which have been hitherto made 
on the subject of instruction in an infants' 
school have related to the cultivation of the 
mind, and the improvement of its faculties. It 
is impossible, I would hope, to doubt, that if 
their education were to be confined, even within 
these limits, the children would, in many im- 
portant particulars, be far better prepared fof 
the schools to which they may be afterwards 
feent, than they could be without the inter-^ 
vention of such an establishment. We are 
now, to regard this system as preparatory to 
the parochial schools. It is indeed^most highly 
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desirable to make them so, and the system is 
eminently suitable to that purpose. The sub- 
jects of instruction in the parochial schools are, 
upon the whole, the best which can be chosen 
for infants' schools. They are there taught 
reading, religious knowledge, arithmetic; and 
writing. The difference does not consist so 
much in the outline as in the manner of filling 
it up. In the infant institutions an attempt is 
always made to arrive at a higher subject by 
those which are subordinate ; and of these, the 
first which is submitted to the mind is what 
bears the nearest relation to that which pre- 
viously existed there. In common schools the 
course of instruction is generally through the 
memory to the other faculties of the mind. 
This system chiefly proposes, wherever it may 
be possible, to lead the mind by the nK>8t 
simple and easy approach to the right com- 
prehension, and then to the memory of things. 
The more exact definitions of things are thus 
used, for the most part, as descriptive of that 
which is already known, and not as introductory 
to knowledge. ^ It may be said then generally, 
that whatever in the national system of educar 
tioB can be reduced to the first and most simple 
principles, is a proper subject for infant educa- 
tion. The knowledge of the words, and the 
fonns of instruction will, for the present, remain 
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in the mind of the teacher. The ideas and in- 
tention of these he will endeavour to commu- 
nicate to his little charge. 

Catechism. — If, for instance, it were pro- 
posed to the superintendant of an infants' school 
to instruct his pupils in the following part of 
the church catechism. 

In baptism " I was made a member of Christ, 
a child of God, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven." 

He would not commence his instruction by 
obli^ng them to commit to their memory the 
words, which they could not possibly understand ; 
but, by the most simple and easy lessons, he 
would first endeavour to communicate to their 
mind the intention of the several clauses of the 
sentence. At one time, he would discourse 
with them on baptism. At another, he would 
give them some easy explanation of the idea 
which is conveyed by the term '* a member of 
Christ." He would speak to them then, on 
being *' children of God." Ajad he might pro- 
ceed to unfold the blessing attendant upon their 
being '* heirs of heaven." If, by any means, 
after instruction many times repeated, he should 
be successful in his endeavours to convey in this 
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way ideas to their mind, the process of learning 
the excellent catechism of our church would be 
simple and effectual. 

The Scriptures. — In applying this course 
of remark to the sacred volume^ the range which 
is before us is far more extensive. 

The knowledge of the scriptures is one of 
the principal objects of the instruction in our 
parochial schools. To this point, also, the edu- 
cation followed in the infants' schools is di- 
rected, almost without the hope that any more 
than the first class, at most, shall be able to 
read any part of them with propriety. The 
mind of the infant is, however, constantly pre- 
paring for this desirable acquisition. In order 
to aid them in the technical use of the sacred 
volume, they commit to memory the names and 
the order of the various books ; the number of 
chapters in each, and, in some instances, the 
principal subjects of the chapters. As an aid 
to the formal understanding of the contents - of 
the scriptures, they are introduced to a know- 
ledge of the narratives which are there to be 
found ; the natural history of its animals ;* and 
its various tables as compared with our own 
modes of calculation. And it is presumed, that 

See note B. at the end of the volume. 
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it may lead to a farther understanding of their 
purpose and intention, when they are informed 
of some of the more simple customs of the 
eastern countries ; when the emblems and figures 
of scripture are brought before their eyes in the 
course of nature around them ; and when the 
events of their own life are adduced as illus- 
trative of some of its more important truths and 
commands. ^ 
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Arithmetic-t-Wc may follow the same 
course of remark concerning the subject of 
Arithmetic. 

With the exception of the first class, which 
should, as much as possible, be assimilated to 
those of the higher schools, arithmetic, as such, 
does not form part of this system. It is pro* 
posed, rather to prepare the mind Qf the chil<- 
dren for this- study, than to communicate the art 
itself. For this ^purpose, the principal effort 
which is made, ^s in the learning of number 
in its more simplecombinationfi and proportions; 
Short calculations, wi^ich may be made without 
the aid of the -pencil, will naturally follow upon 
this,.both as ap exercise of the power which hate 
been communicated in the acquirement of num* 
ber, and as a near approach to the art. 

To these are added, the various useful tables 
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which must be committed to the memory, be- 
fore any. progress, in arithmetic can be made. 

It will be perceived, that the first of the 
foregoing processes, the acquirement of num- 
ber, confers a twofold benefit. It strengthens 
the mind itself, expands the faculties, and is 
an easy mode of exciting the learner to the ex- 
,ercise of, thought, while it prepares him, in the 
most .effectual, manner, for the arithmetical art. 
The latter has principal reference to his pro- 
gress, in higher schools. 
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WRiTiNO-^It may be said of writing also, 
with the same exception of the first class, that 
as a distinct art it does not form part of the sys- 
tem of infant education. Letters may be re- 
duced to elementary forms,: which may be traced 
by the eye of a child and imitated without any 
considerable effort. He will thus have acquired 
almost insensibly, the incipiency of the art 
itself ; and when it may be thought right thus 
far to instruct him, he will, with perfect ease 
proceed to form and to combine .the letters of 
the alphabet, and to write. 

It will not be imagined, I presume, that it is 
proposed in this system, to place the subjects 
which have been mentioned indiscriminately be- 
fore the minds of all the little assembly which 
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may have met imder the roof of an infknts* esta- 
blishment. The children are admitted into these 
schools from the age of two, to that of their en- 
trance into the parochial institutions^ which is 
generally six or seven. They are therefore under 
the guidance of their first teacher during an ave- 
rage period of four years. If he be judicious, it 
will be in his bosom to arrange the subjects of 
instruction according to their age and capacities, 
and the progress of their education. On the , 
first admission of a child, it may occupy some 
considerable period, for the little mind to ac- 
custom itself to the novel circumstances around 
it, and to catch the idea of the purpose for which 
it is there introduced. Quiet observation will 
soon assist the teacher in determining the place 
which the infant is to hold in the order of the 
system ; and he will not think the time lost, if 
weeks, or' even months, are at first passed over 
without further progress than is made in the ac- 
quirement of order and attention. The first thing 
which will mark the opening intellect will be 
effort without success. When the child has 
however fixed his own place, ancj begins to ma- 
nifest a propensity for one or another of the 
subjects which are successively proposed to him 
in the constantly recurring action of the school ; 
the progress will be easy and natural through 
the whole course to the higher classes, and to 
subjects of more difficult attainment. 
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Health. — I have placed health among. the 
principal objects of a superiirtendant of an in- 
fants' school, not only because this is confessedly 
of the very first importance in children of the age 
to be admitted into these institutions, but also 
because the purposes of the system cannot pos- 
sibly be answered without it. The system fails 
when the little assembly begins to lose the influ- 
ence of vivacity and cheerfulness, and a lesson 
is not rightly taught if it have not been received 
with real pleasure, by the pupil. With a view 
then to this excellent object, muscular action is 
made a component and necessary part of the 
system. Every lesson is accompanied with some 
movement of the person. And these movements 
are so varied, that, in turn, the whole frame is 
at different periods called into action and re- 
stored to rest. The beat of the foot, the clap 
with the hands, the extension of the arms, with 
various other postures, are measures of the utter- 
ance of the lesson as they proceed. The position 
is also frequently changed. The infants learn 
sitting, standing, or walking. And when the 
lesson has ceased, and there is a pause before the 
commencement of that which is to follow, the 
period is given either to absolute rest and silence ; 
to some simple air; or to the performance of 
some evolution, under the guidance and after 
the example of the monitor of their class. For 
a similar purpose a play-ground or garden, is 
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attached, whenever that may be possible^ to the 
schoQl-;room.;: and for half an hour durmg each 
school time, wbea the weather is suitable^ the 
little flock is turned out for amusement and play» 
There, are, indeed, many of the lessons in which 
their minds are called into action, which may as 
:\v^ejl, and even with better effect, during the 
months of the summer^ be taught in .the open air, 
within ,view of the book of nature. But should 
the weather be unfavourable to these recreations 
and this mode of instruction, the ample- space of 
the school-room affords every opportunity for 
sufficient exercise, and especial care is at all 
times taken, to replenish it with the purest at- 
mosphere without exposing the little assembly 
to draughts 

I may add to the foregoing, as in its measure 
conducive to the increase of the health of the 
infants, the frequently recurring lessons of blean- 
liness which are given to them. In order to in- 
fix the idea, and the love of it on their mind, the 
process of the morning purification is formed 
into, an imitative lesson, which they perform 
unitedly, in cadence, to expressions similar to 
the following: '^ This is the way we wash our 
hands; this is the way we wash our face," 

The success of these attempts to confirm the 
health of the infants, in the establishments whose 
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system we now consider, is not any longer a 
question of theory. They have stood the test 
of experieixee, and the result has been in every 
respect satisfactory. With the exception of the 
peculiar diseases of children, whose absence no 
system can possibly secure, health and cheer- 
fulness have universally followed upon a con- 
stant attendance of the children at these insti- 
tutions. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MODES OF INSTRUCTION IN AN INFANTS' SCHOOL. 

If the reader have followed the course of re- 
mark in the preceding chapters, it will have 
been evident to him ; that, the difficulty attend- 
ant on instruction in an infants' school arises 
chiefly in relation to the fixing of the mind, 
and calling it into operation on any one parti- 
cular object. 

Some general remarks may with propriety 
introduce to our consideration the subjects of 
this chapter. 

In the first place, the instruction of infants 
should never be conducted in a manner calculated 
to exdte weariness and disgmt. The lessons 
should not be suffered to weary by their length, 
nor should they be delivered in a tone of voice 
approaching cold authority or the accents of 
anger. It is desirable, in general, to appropriate 
to each lesson the period of one quarter of an 
hour, and to shorten the lesson so far as to make 
it very possible to bring it to a termination in 
ten minutes. The remaining five may be passed 
either in rest or in some pleasurable action. 
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Hie subject should be delivered in the most 
simple and childlike language. They who are 
engaged in the instruction of the young will very 
quickly discover, that the reason of the failure 
of their purpose, to call into action the powers 
of their charge, is in the majority of instances 
to be found in ourselves, and not in our disciples. 
Our language is the language of manhood ; or the 
question which we have put has not been ca- 
pable of a simple answer. If, for instance, ac- 
cording to the plan proposed in this system, it 
is the intention of the master to instruct his' 
little assembly in the nature of a particular 
metal, its origin, and the mode of its prepa- 
ration for use ; he will, in all probability, place 
a halfpenny before them. He will coihmence 
his lesson by asking some simple question. At 
first he may perhaps say, '* Describe this." 
He finds the language to be above the compre- 
hension of infants* He next asks them, ' ' What 
i^ this ?" Now to this question many answers 
may with greater or less propriety be given ; 
and the feult of the errors which may be* com- 
mitted will not be in the mind of the children, 
but in the incorrect language of the teacher. 
They may answer, " It is a halfpenny." f ' It 
is metal." '* It is copper." 'Mt is round." '* It 
is brown." He will perhaps meet their appre- 
hension if he should on the other hand say 
'* Tell me, my dear children, what this is made 
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of." If he fail thus to convey his idea, he will 
proceed to inquire what other things around 
them, and in which they are already informed, 
— the room, the house, their clothes, are made 
of, and thence lead their minds to the subject 
before them. They will, in consequence, very 
quickly catch his intention. 

At the commencement of the instruction of in- 
fants, one thing alone, if possible, should at the 
s«me moment be presented to their mind. 

Instruction should not be communicated to them 
in the form of tasks. If it be intended only 
to exercise any particular mental energy, the 
time win regulate the lesson. If it be intended 
for the retention of the memory; then, frequent 
reiteration is the mode of learning, and that 
which is not effectually attained at one period 
will be completed by future repetition. 

• 
If it be possible, more of the senses than 
ONE should be brought to bear upon the subject 
which is offered to the mind. Let the eye or the 
hand assist the ear, in fhe reception of the com- 
municated thought. I have seen the following 
lesson on honesty given to an assembled school. 
There were placed on a board, in an elevated 
situation, where all could be seen with dis- 
tinctness, a sovereign, an apple, and a pin. 
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The conversation, which follows, then took 
place. 

M. My dear children, what is this ? 

C. A pin, sir. 

M. And this ? 

C. An apple, sir. 

M. And this ? 

C. A sovereign, sir. 

M. Which: should you like best to have? 

C. The apple ! — The sovereign ! 

M. Whose are they ? * 

C. They are yours, sir. 

M. Are they yours ? 

C. No, sir. 

M. Which may you take when I don't see 

you ? 

C. None, sir. 

M. Why must you not take either ? 

C. Because it is as wicked to take a little 
thing as to tat:e a big thing ; and God sees us 
always. 

In the next place, in the communication of a 
lesson to his scholars, the teacher should unite 
with it some one or more of those means of 
awakening and fixing their attention, which we 
have already shown to be in his power. 

He may deliver the lesson himself in Ian- 
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guage of affection and kindness. Or he may 
place one of the children as monitor in an ele- 
vated rostrum. WHen this child has called, the 
attention of the others, by clapping his hands, 
or by ^ying alpud in cadence repeatedly one, 
two, three, four ; in either of which they will 
all immediately join, they will cheerfully say 
after him the lesson which he may be directed 
to teach them. 

To the words of the lesson, as we have already 
remarked, some rhythmical action may be ad- 
Joined. 

The lesson may be uttered in various cheerful 
tones, in'which the whole will by sympathy unite. 

It may be formed into metre, or so put together 
as to adapt itself to some common tune. 

Or it may be said by the whole school ar- 
ranged in order, to the beat of the foot as they 
walk round the room, or the play-ground. 

In order, however, to meet those subjects 
which could not with propriety be thus commu- 
nicated, and for the genel^al purposes of the esta- 
blishment, the whole school should be divided into 
classes, with a monitor to each class, who may, at 
stated times, arrange his feltow-pupils before him. 
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and teach them th^t which-the superintendant 
may see him capable of, and may direct. All 
things which are learned by the ear ^ and. com- 
mitted to memory, such as the combinations of 
number, the tables, spelling, hymns, the names 
of the books of scripture, and some of the more 
simple precepts of the sacred volume, may be 
taught to the whole school at once, thus ar- 
ranged; the monitors each standing before his- 
class, and' instigating them by his example to 
"repeat that which is given out by the boy who 
is acting as chief monitor, at the rostrum. The 
signs and representatives of those things which 
have thus been learned from the rostrum, the 
knowledge of which must be acquired by the 
eye, such as figures, letters, and words, may 
also thus be taught by the several monitors to 
their classes, either seated or standing before 
them. 

Beyond this general mode of instruction, it is 
necessary that a small adjoining room should be 
prepared, in which the several classes, in their 
turn, may undergo from day to. day, a course of 
personal examination. There the progress of 
liny individual may be discovered, and there 
the more advanced classes may receive a direct 
preparation for the higher schools, into which, 
in progress of time, they are to be trans- 
ferred. 
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Finally, in order to connect the education 
pursued in these schools with their future in- 
struction in the parochial establishments, the 
older children may occasionally be formed into 
a circular class, in a space appropriated to this 
purpose; and then mutually examine each 
other in those subjects, which will prepare 
them for the higher schools. 

The general hints which have been already 
given concerning the cultivation of the 
MIND ITSELF wiU havc sufficiently suggested to 
the teacher the mode in which this desirable end 
is to be promoted . This part, indeed, of the system 
must necessarily be entrusted to the superintend- 
ant himself. It requires, more* than all the 
others, consideration and thought ; and with- 
out these qualities in a high degree, he cannot 
well perform the duties which are incumbent on 
him. He must incessantly, then, bear in his 
remembrance, that the cultivation of the mind 
— the intellect, the conscience, and the heart, 
of his little flock, is one principal part of his 
oflSce. On the mode of doing. this most effec- 
tually, he may exercise his utmost ingenuity. 
He must not be satisfied while one thing ; one 
form, one colour, which is to be found in the 
room around him, or in the garden of the 
school, remains, on which the children have not 
yet brought their mind into* action. He must 
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encourage them to point out to him and pro- 
pose, any thing which may have interested their 
attention, as a subject of his remarks.- His 
work is not done, Avhilst there is one motive of 
the Scripture, one injunction of our Lord, which 
he has not yet succeeded in conveying to their 
understanding. . In this part of the instruction 
of the school, variation and novelty, peculiarly 
attractive as they are, may be constantly 
effected. And, with the desire of giving this 
stimulus to the pleasurable feelings of his little 
pupils, he will not frequently rise from his bed 
without having framed in his mind some new 
mode of calling forth their intellectual powers, 
or of fixing truth and excellence in their hearts. 

• 

Singing. — It will have appeared in some of 
the foregoing remarks, and, in other parts of 
this treatise, that, as far as children of so young 
an age are capable of the art, singing is intro- 
duced into these schools, for the purpose of 
giving occasionally a new form, and adding a 
cheerfulness, to the lessons in which they are 
instructed. 

In order to assist the infants in the attain- 
ment of this art, it is desirable to teach them to 
beat the time of the simple airs with which they 
may be acquainted. This attempt will be gene- 
rally successful. One of the older boys will soon 
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learn to lead the rest with a tambarine, to evjery 
stroke on which they will clap their hands^ or 
make some other measured movement with 
precision. 

Number. — Of those subjects of knowledge 
which derive their utility from their connexion 
with subsequent instruction, I shall commence 
with number; because the acquirement of this, 
in its various combinations, originates in the 
most simple energy of the mind, and most 
early takes its place in the action of human life. 

The system of infant education regards the 
combinations of numbers, as the foundation of 
arithmetic. 

It may be well, then, first to remark, that in 
the infants' schools the range of number in 
which the mind of the children is exercised 
is confined to the formula which is generally 
termed the multiplication table. For the ge- 
neral purposes of calculation, it, might be de- 
sirable to enlarge this range ; but it may for the 
present answer my purpose, in endeavouring 
to explain the mode in which the combinations 
of number are taught to the children of the in- 
fants' institution. I have placed the formula on 
the other side, in order more correctly to illus- 
trate what I shall now proceed to explain to 
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my readers. I suppose^ that the teacher has 
before him between one hundred ami two hun- 
dred little infants, arranged in their several 
places in the room, whom he is about to in- 
struct in the various combinations and pro- 
portions of number. 

He may in the first place, then, standing in a 
situation were all may see him without effort, 
begin to clap his hands. This will catch the 
eye and the ear of all of them ; and when he 
has continued to do so for a jshort time, one and 
another, and eventually, the whole of the little 
multitude, will imitate him. It is not neces- 
sary for him to do more than this in the first 
lesson. He has made some progress if he have 
taught them that the clap of the hand is an 
invitation to attend, and that when he begins to 
^o so, they are to imitate him. When this has 
been effected, he may next begin to beat with 
his hand or stamp with his foot in measured 
time. The children will soon imitate this 
with accuracy, as they will be conscious of 
a certain love of rhythmical order which has 
been bestowed upon them by nature herself. At 
the next Iesson> he may proceed to a simple effort 
in counting. He may, to every clap with his 
hands or beat'of the foot, say a number ; and it 
would be desirable, at first, to confine the range 
of his numbers within ten. The children should 
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say, l; 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, until they 
can do so perfectly and in unison. He may pro- 
ceed after this, from 10 to 20 ; and when he 
has attained accuracy in these numbers, much 
of the difficulty in this part of his instruction 
is removed. The children should in this manner 
count all the, numbers in their order to 144. 
He will have gained something in this effort, 
when he has taught them, as he may next pro- 
ceed to do, instead of the immediate succes- 
sion of the numbers, 1, 2, 3, to say 1 and 1 
are 2, and 1 are 3.- Whea the little assembly 
thus count after him with sufficient facility and 
in good measure, the superintendant may then 
proceed to the next line in the formula. He 
may lead them through the following 2, 4, 6, 8, 
to 24. The progress of number, by 2, will be 
as readily acquired as the preceding, and it 
will be an excellent introduction to a course 
of calculation ; as the infant's mind is con- 
scious of the omission of one at each grade, and 
must exercise a slight effort of thought in order 
to be accurate. With this line, and with all the 
other lines of the table, he may proceed in a 
manner exactly similar to that of the first. His 
mode of teaching, however, must be changed. 
In leading them through each line, he must 
endeavour, by gradually lowering his. voice, to 
discover whether the little multitude has ^ea^ned 
it with sufficient accuracy. He will soon be 
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able to distinguish the most forward amongst 
them, and the one best calculated to lead the 
others. This boy he will place in a conspicuous 
part of the school, on an elevated rostrum ; 
and, with a little aid at first, and afterwards 
with as much accuracy as the teacher himself, 
he will lead his school-fellows, with the clap of 
the hand, or with any other movement of the 
body, through the various parts of the lesson 
which they may be learning. A little discretion 
will suggest to -the master the propriety of not 
suffering the same boy to hold the situation for 
any considerable length of time. He will, if 
possible, change the teacher every five or ten 
minutes, and he will choose the succession of 
them from different parts of the school. 

The superintendant has gained an important 
advantage when he has thus brought the chil- 
dren to be mutual teachers of each other. The 
progress of instruction thence will flow more 
easily. Any correction of an error will be 
given by the little monitor in language under- 
stood by his fellow-pupils. Pleasurable feelings 
will be diffused. There will be a sympathetic 
influence over the whole assembly, and he may 
himself proceed to the most important part of 
his duty ; to perambulate the room ; to watch 
over the tempers of his flock ; to correct, by a 
word of admonition, the rising evil, and by a 
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kindly smile, or any other sign of his approba- 
tion to encourage the efforts which they may 
make. All this may be done without diverting 
the attention of the infants from the lesson 
which is addressing itself to their mind. 

It will be perceived by the reader, that when 
the children have attained the habit of number- 
ing in the way above mentioned, through the 
prescribed formula, the teacher has a ground- 
work of every simple combination of numbers, 
which can, for the present, be of use to his 
school. He may proceed from this point, by a 
little exercise of attention, to give them the 
habit of the five following modes of calculation ; 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 
and Fractions. 

The change of the progress of number to 
the following order, for instance, can present 
little or no difficulty to the little a^embly. 1 
and 1 are 2, 2 and 1 are 3, 3 and 1 are 4 ; or 2 
and 2 are 4, 4 and 2 are 6, 6 and 2 are 8. 

When the first lintes of the table have been 
accurately learned, the teacher may change the 
mode of calculation, in order to produce occa- 
sional variety, and at the same time to lead 
forward his school. He may teach them to 
say, 2 from 24 leave 22 : 2 from 22 leave 20 ; 
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2 from 20 leave 18. Which mode of subtrac- 
tion may also be followed through every line of 
the formula* 

The next process virill be the use of the 
formula as a multiplication table, both in the 
accustomed order and inversely. He may teach 
his little pupils to say, both, in the first instance, 
2"* 1 are 2 ; 2^ 2 are 4 ; 2** 3 are 6 ; and after- 
wards, 2 is 2"M ; 4 is 2*" 2 ; 6 is 3 times 2. 

The progress from this point to division 
will be easy. The teacher may now direct his 
school to say, 12 twos in 24 ; 11 twos in 22 ; 
10 twos; in 20, and thus through every line in 
the formula. 

In the last place, he may use the table for 
the purpose of fractions. The children will 
then be taught to say, 2 is the 12th of 24 : 2 is 
the 11th of 22 ; 2 is the 10th of 20. I adduce 
only these few numbers in order to save the 
time of the reader, as the progress of these 
several modes of calculation through the rest of 
the formula may be traced without the slightest 
difficulty. 

• 

The observant teacher will know how to 
guide his little flock in the acquirement of these 
modes of calculation, and to make the best use 
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of the knowledge when acquired. The younger 
part he will leave to the effect of reiteration. 
It will, for the present, be an amusement and 
nothing else to them. Some, indeed, will not 
trouble themselves to do more than clap their 
hands with the rest. But he will scarcely ob- 
serve this, unless it be to place himself immedi- 
ately before them, and, joining in the rhythmi- 
cal action of the school, with a smile on his 
countenance, endeavour to entice the little^ 
idlers to diligence. Should he be unsuccessful, 
he will, without the slightest appearance of 
displeasure, leave it to the course of time and 
of sympathy to call the mind into action. 
Many^ who do not at present speak, he will 
afterwards find have not been deficient in at- 
tention ; but have been nevertheless attaining 
the reiterated lesson. Not a few will reward 
his labour by an early and cheerful acquirement 
of all which he desires to communicate. These 
he will judiciously arrange together, and he will 
subject them to a course. of examination on 
munber. His first examination niay be in the 
formula itself, until he perceives that they have 
arrived at a sufiicieiit accuracy in it. After this 
he may proceed to combinations which are 
not th.ere to be found ; but which bear the 
nearest approach to that which they have al- 
ready learned* The more difiicult will follow ; 
and he will soon have the pleasure of discover- 
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ing, that this part of his little school are pre- 
pared for any course of instruction in the earliest 
steps of arithmetic, which he may think right to 
communicate. 

The Numeral Frame is intended to assist 
the teache^ in this part of his duty. I shall 
now proceed to describe the form and some of 
the uses of this instrument. By reference to 
the representation of it, on the other side, it will 
be seen that it is constructed of a frame, with 
twelve strong wires, drawn from one side to 
the other ; each of which passes freely through 
twelve coloured balls of wood. It is desirable 
that the wires should be so placed, that the balls, 
when ail brought together to one side, should 
as near as possible form, a square. 

Now the primary use of this instrument is to 
place before the eyes of these children a repre* 
sentation of those combinations of number, which 
they have already committed to their memory. 
I shall illustrate my intention by a reference to 
a part of only one line of the formula. The 
children are supposed to have learned, for in- 
stance, that .3 and 3 are 6, and 3 are 9. Now 
if on the Numeral Frame all the balls, with 
the exception of the external three on the top 
wire, be placed on one side, when the next three 
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beneath are moved forward, the following com- 
binations may be practically illustrated. 3 and 
3 are 6. 3 from 6 leave 3. 2"^ 3 are 6. 2— 
3" in 6. 3 is the half of 6. If it were thought 
necessary to proceed to other properties of 
number, besides those which have already been 
derived from the table, when the next three 
have been brought forward, after having pro- 
ceeded with these in a similar manner with 
the foregoing, it might.be pointed out to the 
older children that 9 is the square of 3, and 3 
is the square root of 9. 

It will be perceived that the Numeral Frame 
may, in the same way, serve for the illustration 
of every combination of number which the infants 
have learned. Thus, if two balls are moved for- 
ward on every wire, we have the illustration of 
that line of the table which contains the multi- 
plication of two. In the succession of three balls, 
we have the illustration of the next line. When 
every wire presents four balls, the four-fold com- 
binations may be followed; and thus the whole, 
successively, to the last line of the table may be 
placed before the eyes of the children. 

Ahithmetic— The Numeral Frame is also an 
excellent instrument for introducing the minds 
of the infants to the earliest efforts in arithmetic. 
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If, for instance, from the balls, placed altoge- 
ther on one side, eleven be removed from the top 
line — ten from the second — nine from the third, 
and thus, by successive decrease of one through 
every line, to the last ; by the balls which re- 
main the children may be taught numeration. 
The one ball on the highest wire will represent 
an unit. The two on the next will be-tens. On 
the third wire, the three will represent hundreds ; 
and the progress through all the lines will finally 
terminate in thousands of millions. Some of the 
older children may be taught that, the number 
of figures when written, is in each case the same 
as the number of balls numerated on each line — • 
that an unit is one figure — ^two figures are tens — • 
three figures are hundreds — four figures are 
thousands. Some few will be able to follow the 
numeration through the whole range of the 
frame, and these may be taught, step by step, 
to repeat, as far as the ninth wire 967,664,321, 
each figure of which will mark the place which 
it is to hold in numeration, and the number of 
figures of which the whole is composed. If 
we proceed farther than this, the three last lines 
may be represented by three ones, arid the 
whole will then be read thus. One hundred 
and eleven thousand, nine hundred and eighty- 
seven millions, six hundred and fifty-four thou- 
sands, three hundred and twenty-one. From 
this point the instructor may proceed to some 
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simple effort in the earlier rules of arithmetic. 
He may place, beneath each other, any number 
of balls which his fancy may suggest, which he 
may assist the children to add together ; or he 
may vary the rule, by a different position of 
the balls. 

I may be permitted here to mention some of 
the other uses, not immediately connected with 
the subject now before us, to which this instru- 
ment may be put : as, in order to excite the 
failing attention of the little pupils, it is always 
desirable to have the power of introducing a 
change from one subject to another in the course 
of the instruction. 

It is proposed, then, that the several rows of 
balls should be painted, so as to afford an op- 
portunity for introducing the older children to 
some incipient knowledge of the combinations^ 
of colours. The three higher rows may be red, 
yellow, and blue. The fourth may be purple, 
and the fifth again red ; because a mixture of 
red and blue makes purple. The* sixth and 
seventh may be light brown and yellow, because 
red and yellow form a light brown. The eighth 
and ninth may be green and blue ; as green is 
a mixture of yellow and blue. The last three 
rows may, on the same principle, be white, 
grey, and black. 
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• It will farther commend itself to the reader, 
that it is possible, by varying the position of 
balls, to represent to the children any of the 
rectilinear geometrical figures ; the forms and 
names of which may offer occasionally a useful 
lesson. The ingenuity of the teacher will sug- 
gest to him many other uses of the Numeral 
Frame, besides those which have been men- 
tioned. 

To assist him in the farther progress of his 
school in the arithmetical art, another frajne, of 
a very simple construction, may be made, the 
representation of which is offered to the reader 
on the other side. 

This frame consists of a large board, divided 
into a sufficient number of compartments /«^. 
The divisions of these compartments are so 
formed as to receive within themselves and re- 
tain small squares of wood (bj^ of which the 
numbers should be equal to the number, of com- 
partments : (cc) is a movable line of wood 
painted black. On the squares are painted the 
following figures,— 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, 
separately, and as many times repeated as 
the number of the squares may allow. The 
divisions should be so formed, that the squares 
may be placed and removed without the 
slightest difficulty. On this frame, it will be 
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evident to the reader, that the teacher may form^ 
any combinations of figures which may be 
necessary. His first attempt in the use of it 
must be, to instruct his little pupils in the 
forms of the figures • The names they have 
already attained, in the acquirement of number. 
He may* lead them from simple number to its 
various combinations, and. proceed to an accu- 
rate numeration of any number of figures which 
he is able to place in one line on the frame. 
The progress, from this point through the first 
rules of arithmetic, will be simple ; and, with 
the previous acquirement of number, which the 
pupils have made, most easy and rapid. When 
it is proposed to do a sum, the little class is 
placed in either one or two lines, as conveni- 
ence may suggest, before the frame. The 
teacher then fits slowly the several figures in 
their places, each of which the class must name 
both singly and in its combination. When the 
whole is formed, the class unitedly proceed 
through the sum. .They thus correct each 
othei^'s errors ; and whilst comparative igno- 
rance is not discouraged, the more advanced 
have less opportunity for the display of their 
superior attainments. 

Tables. — I may here add, that, the various 
useful arithmetical tables are taught from the 
rostrum, in the same manner as the foregoing 
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lessons on number. In these, however, as in 
all other parts of their instruction, it must be 
the first object of the teacher to divert the mind 
of the children from the form and names alone, 
which are found in these tables, and their order, 
to the most clear comprehension of the things 
there intended, of which they may be capable. 
For this purpose, he must frequently change the 
order of the tables ; and, as far as circumstances 
may allow, he must place the things, the names 
of which they are learning, before their eyes, 
that he may enlist in his service more than one 
of the senses of his pupils, and thus excite 
pleasurable feelings, while he communicates 
information. This may, it is evident, be done 
to some little extent in the measures of time, 
of weight, of distance, and of some other 
things which are the subjects of arithmetical 
tables. • 

It will appear, from the whole of the fore- 
going statement, that, the various gradations 
by which the infants assembled in an infants' 
school are introduced to the art of arithmetic, 
are the following. Clapping the hands in mea- 
sured time, in imitation of the master ; — Count- 
ing ; the children placfed in classes round 
the room ; — Reading figures on the board, or 
impressed on pieces of tin ;— Learning by the 
ear from a monitor on the rostrum, the more 
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simple combinations of number, addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, fractions; — 
Examination in the combinations of number ; 
the children assembled in the gallery ; — Learn- 
ing, by the ear, from the rostrum, the most 
useful tables; — Examination, and illustrati6n 
of the tables ; the children assembled in the 
gallery ; — The acquirement of the first steps 
in arithmetic, on the arithmetical board, and 
by the older children, in the class room; — - 
Writing figures on slates; — Mutual examina- 
tion in the combinations of number, the tables, 
and mental arithmetic; the older children 
standing in a circular class ; — Practice of arith- 
metic on slates^ 

Reading. — The system now under consi- 
deration, regards the combination of certain 
sounds, as the foundation of the art of reading. 
It is necessary then, according to this system, 
in teaching infants the letters, to set them 
before them, as the signs of certain sounds pre- 
viously known and made familiar to the child. 

The first difficulty which here presents itself 
to the teacher arises from the technical names 
which have been given to the letters themselves. 
In the common mode of expressing these letters, 
a child has no sooner learned to give their names 
with accuracy, than he has to discover, that on 
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their being placed in combination, the sound in 
which he has learned them is, to a great degree, 
unsuitable. It would aid considerably the 
communication of this art if some plan could be 
formed by which letters, when first offered to 
the eye of an infant should suggest the most 
simple and appropriate sounds: so that, in the 
first acquirement of the earlier steps of the art 
of reading, spelling and enunciation should be 
almost co-existent. In the present mode of 
teaching, letters rarely appear in combination 
as they are expressed when single. The letter 
M, for instance, that I may confine my re- 
marks to one, is pronounced as though written 
em: but should we, under • any circumstances 
of combination, regard this letter as indicative 
of a sound similar to this ? I offer, then, to 
the consideration of those who are engaged in 
the instruction of infants, the following pro- 
posal. Let an attempt be made to teach, not 
only the name of the letter, but also as nearly 
as possible the organic sound of which it is the 
sign. The letter M, with the rest, when in 
use, is practically nothing more than this^ — it 
is the sign of that sound, which iis made with 
the lips, in a peculiar manner, compressed ; and 
when any other sound is attendant on it, that 
sound is derived from the letter next preceding 
or next following it. Let the reader, pressing 
his lips together, endeavour to produce one of 
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the sounds peculiar to this position of the organs 
equivalent to M, without the adjunction of a 
vowel, and let him proceed next to add any 
vowel which he may please ; he will find, that 
thus far, the act of spelling is very nearly the 
same as the act of enunciation, and that he is 
obliged, by the effort, to express himself with 
a clear articulation. Letters thus considered, 
are the signs, severally, of those simple sounds 
which are formed by any position of the various 
organs of verbal enunciation. If they should 
be thus taught, their common names might, if 
this should be thought necessary, be either 
previously or afterwards attained as words of 
art. That very many difficulties might attend 
this mode of proceeding, I am not prepared to 
deny; but that the earliest and most simple 
efforts of the little pupils would be sooner ef- 
fectual, and that their progress would be alto 
gether more satisfactory, I feel sufficiently per- 
suaded. 

If this mode were pursued, the course of in- 
struction, according to the infants' system, 
would be this. The superintendant would first 
teach a suitable number of his little pupils to 
imitate him in forming the organic sounds. The 
letters, or signs of those sounds, would next 
be placed before them ; and they would learn 
to form the sounds as the letters were presented 
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to them. After this, the process would be the 
same as in the common method, taught by this 
system, of attaining the art of reading. 

In endeavouring to describe the mode which 
is at present pursued in an infants' school, in 
teaching this art; I wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that the question is not, how reading 
may be taught to a child under the eye of a 
kind parent, but how fifty or more children may 
he taught this art at the same time^ in the same class. 

Now, for the whole course of this part of his 
duty, the master will require the following 
things ; — the letters, both large and small ; the 
most common primary and final syllables, and 
the words which most frequently recur in the 
language, imprinted, each separately on pieces 
of tin,* and also some of the first of the excel- 
lent elementary cards and books used for the 
same purpose in our parochial schools. His 
mode of proceeding must then be the following. 
He must first propose to himself to teach his 
pupils by the ear^ clearly to enunciate the se- 
veral letters of the alphabet. They will per- 
haps most easily commit them to memory, by 
singing them frequently to some simple musical 
air. When the children can say all the al- 

* See note C. at the end of the volume. 
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phabet with accuracy and distinctness, he must 
then proceed to teach them, by the eye, the letters, 
as the representatives of the sounds with which 
they are already acquainted. This part of the 
instruction must be communicated by the mo- 
nitors to the several classes arranged round the 
room, according to their respective attainments. 
The monitors may place in the handi of each 
child a letter imprinted on a piece of tin. The 

r: child must then be directed to look at the letter 

in his hand. At some sign, understood by the 
whole class, such as the striking of his foot on 
the ground, the first child will approach the 
monitor, and read the letter which has been 
placed in his hand. If he should do this with 
accuracy, another is given to him with which 
he returns to his place, and which he considers 
until the whole of the class to which he belongs 
have successively obeyed the sign of the mo- 
nitor, and read their little lesson. By this 
time he is prepared to offer himself again . to 
the monitor, and thus several letters are read 
with accuracy during the time allotted to this 
lesson. When the children, are thus become 
accurately acquainted with the letters, the 
teacher must proceed, according to the same 
plan with the syllables and the more useful 

I words, advancing always from sounds, or the 

combinations of sounds to the letters or words, 
by which they are represented. In order to 
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effect this, one of the monitors must occasion- 
ally take his stand on the rostrum, and spell 
aloud a certain number of the selected syllables 
or words; to which the whole school must be 
taught to respond. They will by this means, 
in a short time have learned by the ear to spell 
the words or syllables which have formed their 
united lesson. The monitors may then pro- 
ceed with the syllables and words, in the same 
manner as with the letters, and, present them 
to the eye of the children in their respective 
classes. It will be necessary to divide these 
syllables and words into sets, of the more easy 
and the more difficult, in order to adapt the 
lessons to the respective acquirements of the 
classes. It will readily be supposed, that, if a 
child be accurately acquainted with his letters, 
and if he have learned by the ear, according to 
the plan thus described, to spell a word, the 
effort of reading that word, must be extremely 
simple. By this means, the children in an 
infants' school, are made acquainted with about 
three hundred of the most useful words of the 
language, before a book is placed in their hand. 
To this farther step they proceed, when they 
are arranged in smaller classes in the class 
room, under the eye of the teacher himself. 

I have mentioned in the above plan, the use 
of letters and words imprinted on pieces of tin. 
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because they are, in this form, of a less pe- 
rishable nature, and little harm can arise if the 
infants are not very careful in the mode of 
holding them in their hand . 

This plan of teaching the letters is not, how- 
ever, altogether adapted to the instruction of 
the very youngest admitted into these esta- 
blishments. The alphabet-board> of which a 
representation is given on the other side, has 
been found tq be more suitable to this purpose. 
It consists of three principal divisions, in each 
of which are twenty-six compartments. These 
compartments contain as many small pieces of 
wood, and the board is so constructed, that any 
one of these pieces of wood may be either ex- 
posed, or, hidden from view, by means of a small 
button behind, with which it is so connected, 
as to be moved with it either upwards or down- 
wards. On the pieces of wood in the upper 
division, the large letters of the alphabet are 
marked. The small letters are placed on those 
of the middle division. The pieces of wood in 
the lowest division are occupied by figures. In 
the annexed plate, (1.) is the front of the al- 
phabet-board, in the upper division of which 
the letter E is represented as moved up,-rin 
the middle, d is made to appear; and in the 
lowest the figure 9. (2.) is a sketch of part of 
the back of the board, where the position of 
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the buttons appears when d only is exposed to 
view and the other letters are down. At the 
back also, the same letters, but of a smaller 
type, are placed over the several buttons, that 
the little monitor may know what letter he is 
exposing to the view of the infants arranged 
before him. (3.) (4.) (5.) represent the small 
pieces of woodi when taken out of their com- 
partments. (6.) is a section of one of them 
with the button by which it is moved behind. 

It has been found convenient, to arrange the 
letters on the alphabet-board in the following 
order, 

IHTLEFA V WYMNZKXOUC JGDPBRQS 

j. a. r. i. b. e. g. u. m. o. p. a. y. e. a. h. e. n, o. d. o. z. e. k. e. w. 
q.u.i.t.s.i.x.c.a.Lf.i.v.e. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12. 

By repeating the vowels in this manner in 
the smaller letters and arranging the whole in 
the above mode, about sixty different syllables 
and words are formed, and thus the alphabet- 
board may be made to assist in teaching the 
infants some of the first combinations of letters, 
and the reading of words. 

The gradations by which the art of reading 
may be. taught to any number of children in an 
infants' school, are, it will have appeared, the 
following. 
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Sing the alphabet to some musical air, until 
it is committed to memory; — Pronounce dis- 
tinctly the letters ; — Learn to read the letters on 
the tins, or on the alphabet-board ; — Learn pri- 
mary and final syllables, and the more useful 
words of the language, from a monitor fre- 
quently reciting them at the rostrum ; — Learn 
to read the same syllables and words, im- 
printed separately on pieces of tin ; — Read ele- 
mentary books to the teachers in the class- 
room; — Examine each other. in spelling in the 
circular class. 

In the process of reading, it may be re- 
marked generally, that the language should 
always proceed from that which is more simple 
to that which is more difficult ; and the sub- 
ject, too, should be such as will immediately 
commend itself to the understanding of a 
child. It should relate to something which 
he would most uaturally observe in the events 
around him ; some of the earlier duties of life, 
or some of tliose admonitions to which even the 
weakest efforts of conscience are responsive. 
The infant should be immediately sensible that 
what he reads is true ; that a possibility is de- 
scribed; that the lesson enforces an effort 
which is just and proper ; that the instruction 
which he is receiving tends to serenity and 
peace of mind, and consequent happiness: 
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I may here add, that the mode of instruction 
thus unfolded, may be extended to any mea- 
sure which circumstances or propriety may 
suggest. The art of reading, it has been con- 
fessed, as every o'ther art, of the utility of which 
they are not able personally to form an es- 
timate, presents some difficulties to the un- 
tutored mind of the younger infants. It is an 
error, however, which is too prevalent in the 
education of the young, to make this art always 
introductory to further knowledge. Whatever 
may be taught by the ear, should not be com- 
municated alone by the eye ; and wherever the 
eye may be brought to receive the intended im- 
pression by a simple effort, it is unnecessary, in 
the case of infants, to aid the idea by the in- 
tervention of a complicated art. The instruc- 
tion of infants should, then, be conducted very 
much by means of narrative or conversation ; 
and the idea should, as much as possible, be 
assisted by graphic representation, or any other 
which may secure the aid of more than one of 
the senses. 

If it were necessary, for instance, to teach 
them the nature of forms, or the relative pro- 
perties of lines, these might be better effected 
by the assistance of solids, which they might 
handle, or by the' postures of their own bodies, 
than by oral descriptions or representations on a 

G 
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flat surface. The progress would thus be from 
the number of the sides of a solid, or of its lii^es, 
to their relative length or form, and thence to 
their position in tfee figure. Their names would 
fall last under notice. A representation on aflat 
surface alone should in this instance be avoided, 
because it implies an exercise of mind in com* 
ptehending it, many removes beyond any effort 
to which an infant can have been accustomed. 
The method of narrative or conversation^ with 
the aid of graphic representation, should be 
followed in the natural history of those ani- 
mals with which the little pupils are likely to 
meet in life : and also of those whose names 
occur in the sacred volume. And in this de* 
partment of knowledge, it will not be thought 
necessary to proceed beyond those points which 
are more prominent: a description of their 
form and colour; of the country which they 
inhabit ; of the means of their subsii^tence ; of 
their peculiar habits ; and of their various uses 
to mankind. 

It will be manifest that the progress from 
•these, by the same mode of instruction, to a 
description of some of the more useful arts and 
trades, will be simple ; and as it is more than 
probable that the majority of the little assembly 
will b^ destined to pass their lives in the employ- 
ment of one or another af these> they may thus 
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be introduced to an early habit of exercising 
their mind, and forming their judgment on that 
which they see around them, and in which they 
are occupied ; and not, as is too frequently the 
case, be suffered to pass their lives impelled 
only by necessity, or guided by the inclinations 
to which the unchastened passions may give 
birth. < 

The ScRiPTUREs.-T-The principal. subject of 
. instruction, however, should be. the sacred 
volume ; and all the ingenuity of the teacher 
should be exercised to prepare his little charge 
not only for a ready use of that book, and a 
correct understanding of its -various subjects> 
but also to approach it with those devout feel- 
ings which it so highly demands, and which are 
the best pledge of its real utility to us. 

The Scriptures, then, under any form, should 
not be made a task-book in an infants' school. 
They should not be placed before a child until 
he has acquired a moderate facility iii the art of 
reading ; and when read, the teacher should 
proceed in a different form from that of the com- 
mon subjects of learning. He should him- 
self always superintend every lesson in tlie 
sacred Scriptures. He should endeavour to 
impress his class with the idea, that this book 
must be read with more serious and governed 
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feelings than others of less importance and less 
authority. . And he should then carefully lead 
the attention to each part separately, and teach 
the little pupils to pronounce the words distinctly 
and slowly as he may point to them. The 
lesson should never be so long as to induce a 
feeling which even approaches to weariness, and 
It should be at all times accompanied with an 
explanation of the meaning of every more diffi- 
cult word, and every clause as he proceeds. He 
will find very considerable assistance in this 
part also of his duty, in previous narrative and 
conversation, and in the use. of suitable pictures. 
If thus the subject have been first explained 
from the mouth of the master, and illustrated 
by a representation of its principal features, the 
lesson will be read with the greater interest, 
and will be far more likely to infix itself on the 
memory and the heart. 

Wkiting, and sewing, or knitting, are in-, 
troduced into these schools, in the higher 
classes, the one of boys and the other of girls, 
for the purpose of teaching them to exercise 
manual ingenuity ; for variety in their lessons ; 
and to prepare them for the course of instruc- 
tion in the parochial schools. 

The mode of proceeding in the communica- 
tion of the art of writing is the following. In 
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the first place, the pupils must be instructed in 
the forms of written letters, until they are able 
to read them as fluently as the printed letters, 
with which they meet in their common lessons. 
Having thus communicated the idea, we have 
laid the best foundation for the art itself. 'For 
the attainment of this, let a large board, painted 
blacky be prepared and suspended on some con- 
spicuous part of the wall of the room ; and on a 
suitable desk, so placed as to afford an easy- 
view of the board, let the slates be laid, on 
which the lesson is to be performed . 

Ndw letters, as works of art, may be divided 
into the most simple elementary forms. These 
incipient forms, in an order constantly approach- 
ing to the construction of letters, and not the 
letters themselves, should be to infants the in- 
troduction to writing. . When they are able to 
imitate them with sufficient accuracy, that 
which is afterwards necessary will follow with- 
out perplexity and with little effort. 

When the teacher has prepared and arranged 
the incipient forms of the letters, he may then 
at the periods allotted to this lesson, place his 
class before their slates, and having himself set 
the copy with chalk on the black board, super- 
intend their first efforts. His object should not 
be rapidity of progress, but exactness of imita- 
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tion. It will be desirable to have one side of 
the slate plain, on which the first efforts of the 
learner may be made as inclination may guide 
him. The other side may have two compart- 
ments. The upper may be divided into squares, 
and the lower into ruled lines* He may then 
sometimes divide his black board into compart- 
ments, similar to those which have been drawn 
on the slates, and place the copy in one of them, 
in order that the idea of place and position may 
be communicated ; and for obvious reasons, he 
may sometimes proceed to describe the form 
which is to be imitated, between lines. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE SCHOOL ROOM. 



Is an establishment where circumstai]ice and 
the personal influence of the teacher, as well 
as mutual example, fill so important a place 
among the means of attaining the purpose which 
is in view, the choice of a suitable foonj is of 
very principal moment. 

On this subject, some general principles may- 
be laid down, which will distinguish those 
things which are absolutely necfessary to the 
real efficiency of the system, from those which 
are only desirable. 

In the choice of a room, then, it will have 
sufficiently appeared, that cheerfulniess, light, 
freedom of air, and of dimension, must always 
be conslulted. The walls should, if possible, be 
spacious, arid thel roof or ceiling lofty. 

The size of the room must be regulated by 
the number of the children who are to be edu- 
cated in it. There should be space for the 
whole of the school with the exception of 
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the monitors, to sit around the room on seats 
affixed to the walls, that the area may be per- 
fectly free. 

The average of one foot to a child is suf- 
ficient. 

As one of the principal objects in these esta- 
blishments is to gain and fix the attention of the 
school on one spot, and on one person, the form 
of the room should, if possible, be such as to 
cause the infants the least personal trouble and 
effort in doing so. 

It is desirable farther, that the voice of the 
teacher should be equally heard, without effort 
on his part, and that his person should be seen 
with equal distinctness, at all the most distant 
points in the room. If he be. obliged to raise 
his voice, in order to be heard by those who are 
at a greater distance than others, his tone will 
almost necessarily seem to approach to that 
of anger; and the good feelings of his little 
flock will in consequence be disturbed ; whilst,^ 
on the other hand,.distance will encourage care- 
lessness in those whose attention is not yet suf- 
ficiently secured. 

It will appear, from these remarks, that one 
decided aim in the choice and the fitting up of 
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an infants^ school room must be to place the 
little pupils, as far as may be possible, at an 
equal distance from the point from which the 
teacher may propose generally to address 
them. ' 

« 

I offer to the consideration of my readers 
two plang; for school rooms, the latter of which 
(No. 2) appears to be the most conducive to the 
perfection of the system. 

The area of the former of these (No. 1) is 
an oblong of such proportions as that, after a 
part has been divided off* from one end for a 
gallery of raised seats, the forms for the chil- 
dren, when in their classes, may occupy the 
sides of a square. 

AA are the seats round the room. 

B is a double rostrum, in the front part of 
which the monitor who is to lead the rest, when 
the school is engaged in an united lesson, takes 
his stand ; and on the back part of which the 
superintendant places himself whenever he may 
wish to obtain the attention of the whole .school 
at once, and convey a lesson to them all. 

(C) is the gallery, in which all the children 
may be occasionally assembled within a smaller 
compass for general examination. This gallery 
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must have seats, at least equal, altogether, in 
length to all the other seats around the room. 

(D) are the seats against the Wall behind the 
rostrum. 

The advantages of a square room are mani- 
fest. The distance of the several seats from 
the rostrum approach more nearly to equality 
than could possibly be the case in a lengthened 
oblong, and the eyes of the children are more 
easily directed to that point. 

The seats for the monitors (E) must be placed 
at a sufficient distance from the benches against 
the walls, to leave room for the free passage of 
the children when they walk round the school 
two and two. They should be placed at the 
terminating line of each class, and two moni- 
tors may take their place on each seat, turning 
each towards* his own class. The seats (E) 
should be so broad as to allow the monitors 
room to stand upon them when the lesson is 
given out from the rostrum. 

Two smaller rooms (F) should be adjoined 
to the school, which are called class rooms. 
The one will be principally occupied in receiv- 
ing those things which would be incumbrances 
in the larger room, and may be used occasion- 
ally, if such be wanted, as a committee room. 
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The other is for the purpose of more exact and 
personal instruction of the higher classes, and 
for individual examination. 

It will be seen that the children seated on 
one side of the school room (D), if the whole 
be employed, will be necessarily behind the ros-? 
trum, and therefore not so exactly under the. 
eye of the teacher. This line of seats may be 
appropriated to the more advanced children, 
who are nearly prepared for the parochial 
schools; and, among them, it would be de- 
sirable to assimilate the mode, of instruction, 
as far as possible, to that of the institutions to 
which they are to be removed, in order that 
the transition when it takes place may be more 
easy and natural. At this period, indeed, of 
their education, the influence of the eye of the 
superintendant is not supposed to be so con- 
stantly necessary to the good order and the 
ready attention of the children. 

Of the two plans, however, which are be- 
fore the reader, I prefer considerably the second 

(No. .2.) 

The superior advantages are the following. 
With the exception of the children on the 
seats behind the rostrum, and who are supposed 
to be nearly prepared to leave the school, the 
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whole of the little assembly are so arranged 
in the circumf(?rence of a circle, that their eye 
is necessarily, and without effort, directed to 
the rostrum, which is very little removed from 
the centre. All the children are thus more- 
over at an equal distance from the acting mo- 
nitor, or the superintendant, who may in conse- 
sequence address all in the same tone, without 
any attempt at elevation of voice. 

There are other benefits arising from this 
plan of the school room. From the position 
of the scholars, the necessity of a raised gallery 
js removed^ The more advanced, whose ex- 
aminations will principally take place in the 
class room, will be seated along the straight 
wall (D). Those next in progress will occupy 
• the inner circle of seats (G) ; and these are 
the individuals who will, for. the present, reap 
most benefit from the examinations, which 
take place in the large room. The smaller 
children will take their seat on the benches 
attached to the circular wall, and, being on a 
raised floor, will be more exactly and con- 
stantly under the observation of the teacher, 
and may be learners by the repeated examina- 
tions of those below. 

In the second plan (No. 2) it is proposed 
that the roof should be so constructed as to 
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assist, as much as possible, the conveyance of 
sound to every part of the room. The flat 
wall, too, should offer a wide surface for the 
display of representations of animals ; of sub- 
jects of Scripture history ; and . of short and 
impressive texts from the sacred volume. These 
would thus be constantly before the eyes of the 
assembled children, and may be silent instruc- 
tors of their observant minds, whenever the 
regular business of the school may cease. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ARRANGEMENT AND THE MODE OF CONDUCTING 

AN INFANTS' SCHOOL, 

Number of children. — In the establish- 
ment of an infants' school, one of the first things 
which must occupy our attention is the num- 
ber of children which may with effect be edu- 
cated together. Now in the discussion of this 
point, as that of the subjects of infant instruc- 
tion, possibility is, I would remark, by no means 
a sufficient guide to our decision. It may be 
possible, for instance, under the most favourable 
circumstances, and for a certain time, to catch 
the attention, and to instruct together as many 
as three hundred infants ; but the influence over 
so many cannot be lasting ; and when the dis- 
order is once effectually introduced, it will take 
some considerable time to remove it. The sys- 
tem may indeed be destroyed by either extreme. 
Where moral influence, proceeding almost di- 
rectly from the best and the kindest feelings of 
the heart, is the only source of authority, and 
where mutual sympathy is one powerful instru- 
ment in the hand of the superintehdant, it is 
manifest that the number may be either so 
great that both will be lost — the voice of the 
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teacher be merged in the discordant shout of 
the infant multitude, or the company itself di- 
vided into its little parties, and thus the influ- 
ence of mutual sympathy cease to be universal ; . 
or, on the other hand, it may be so small, that 
the desire to excel will subside into personality, " 
or the influence of evil temper and of disorder 
become universal, before the superintendant is 
able to subdue it by the better feelings which 
may remain. 

Where circumstances are favourable, three 
schools, of one hundred children each, are far 
to be preferred to one of three hundred. The 
number should not be less than from fifty to 
eighty, and it should on no occasion exceed one 
hundred and fifty. In an assembly so circum- 
scribed, if the form of the room be suitable, the 
superintendant may, from his rostrum, watch 
the eye of any individual. He may address 
himself to any one, or he may avail himself of 
the ear of all, without elevation of voice, without 
anger, and with the best effect. 

AoE OF THE CHILDREN. — Children are ad* 
mitted into the Infants' Schools firom the age of 
two years, to that at which they are received 
into the parochial schools ; which is generally 
six or seven. The presence of the older chil- 
dren, if the establishment be well managed, is 
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productive of very beneficial consequences. 
The. mutual influence of. the infants on each 
other may, through these, be rendered, more 
extensively effectual, and as they will have 
attained . to a greater measure of knowledge 
than the others, and will have imbibed more 
correct habits of order and attention, the best 
monitors may generally be selected from amongst 
them. 

Separation of the boys and girls. — • 
After the assembling of the school, the first di- 
vision that takes place must be that of the boys 
and the girls, whom it will be well to arrange 
at the opposite sides of the rooms. It may, 
indeed, seem useless to insist on this division 
among children so young as those at an Infants' 
school ; nor am I prepared to say that there is 
an absolute and present necessity for it. The 
principle, however, is accordant with the sys- 
tem. In such an establishment, regard must 
be paid to the appearance and the tendancy of 
things, as well as to their present nature ; and 
the arrangement which I have .thus recom- 
mended will, amongst others, encourage a de- 
licacy of mind and propriety of manners, which 
the children will probably never totally forget. 

At the first opening of a school, it may not 
be possible for some few days, or perhaps weeks. 
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to press arrangement farther than this point* 
The operations, however, inay be commenced 
in its present state. The master may direct the 
children to clap their hands, or stamp with 
their feet when he does so ; or to move their 
arms in the same manner as himself. He may 
teach them to, step to the. beat of a tambarine, 
to be silent when he rings his bell ; to whisper 
when he uses some other sign. Something of a 
moml character will be attained when he has 
proceeded even thus far — ^attentioh, obedience, 
order, rhythm ; all of which will be important 
aids to the future suocess of his plans. He 
cannot do better than proceed, in' 'the next 
place, with some simple effort in number ; and 
even before any individual of his 'school is able 
independently to recite the lesson, he may, 
following the recommendation which has. been 
already given, place one of the older and more 
active children before him, and by whispering 
in his ear, teach hijn slowly tp lead the school. 
By this method, he will secure attention and 
excite a more lively interest than, by his per- 
sonal instruction. The little pupils may be 
thus occupied until it be possible to make the 
arrangements of the new institution more com- 
plete. 

s 

Classt:s. — The division of the school into 
classes must be a work of consideration and 

H 
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care, and will require much time for its com- 
pletion. 

It will be more than probable^ that among a 
hundred children of diflferent ages under seven 
years, a few will be found who have already, by 
the diligence of their parents, acquired a know- 
ledge of the letters of the alphabet, and of some 
of the more simple words. Now, as soon as 
possible, the teacher must accurately acquaint 
himself with' the state of knowledge already 
attained by each of his pupils ; and without any 
distinct remark to this purpose, he must place 
those who have acquirements, of howsoever 
small an extent, in a higher place in the school 
than those who have none. By thus slowly 
proceeding in his work, in a few days the little 
assembly will have almost imperceptibly as- 
sumed a more' correct arrangement^ and hie will 

* have thus laid the foundation of all his future 

■ 

proceedings. From this point, he may, without 
hesitation, proceed to a general division of the 
whole school into classes. 

It has been already remarked, that if it be 
difficult for the teacher to support a consistent 
influence over the whole of his school, it would 
, be impossible that a child should ever hope to 
do so over any considerable number of his fellow 
pupils. In that part, tljien, of the system, where 
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instruction proceeds immediately from the mo- 
nitors to their fellow-pupils, order can alone 
be preserved by placing the fewest possible 
number under the care of each little teacher. 
A monitor is supposed to be able to regulate, 
and to communicate instruction to Jive of his 
fellow-pupils, and this is, therefore, the number 
of each class. For the general purposes, how- 
ever, of the school, it is thought better to have 
two monitors superintending the same little 
party of children ; and on this account two sub- 
ordinate classes are regarded as one, and the 
monitor of the second *is then called the second 
monitor. In the classei? th'emselves, it is • not 
desirable to place the children according to their 
several acquirements, as the instruction there 
pursued is seldom individual ; and the personal 
emulation, which is elicited by the taking of 
places, is not known in this system of education. 
In order to mark the division of the classes, 
the seats may be divided by small partitions 
into compartments of ten feet each, which 
affords, on the average, sufficient room for as 
many childreii. 

Monitors. — In an Infants* school, a child, 
who has attained knowledge howsoever limited, 
is supposed to be thus far in a capacity to 
teach another child who has none. On this 
principle the several monitors are chosen. All 

h2 
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that is required in the way of qualification in 
the monitor of a class is, that he should be 
well acquainted with that which it is his office 
to communicate to his little pupils. It will be 
evident, that in this manner all the school may- 
be reduced to an order of successive instruction, 
and that the business of the teacher will be, in 
this department, most effectually performed by 
his personal attention, chiefly to the highest 
classes. Through these, as monitors, he com- 
municates the same knowledge to the second 
order of his pupils, and thus by succession to 
every class in the school*. His personal atten- 
tion to the subordinate classes will be of a more 
general character. He will call, and fix their 
attention, as he passes round thie room, to. the 
various subject^ of instruction ; and support, 
where necessary, the .influence of. the little 
teachers over those entrusted to their care. As 
the monitors are, in their order, themselves 
moreover the subjects of instruction, and under 
such circumstances must for the time leave 
their classes, the most intelligent child in each 
class is chosen, to fill, at these times, the place 
of the little instructor, and obtains the name of 
the sub-monitor. 

* 

When the lesson is to be given to the whole 
school at once from the rostrum, the monitors 
are chosen from among the boys without any 
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regard to their place in their several classes. 
The more simple combinations of number, for 
instance, or the more easy tables, are recited 
aloud from that place by some of the least ad- 
vanced in knowledge. The teacher iis here 
constantly changed, and all feel that in their 
turn they may assume the place of instructor 
to all the others. 

Besides these monitors, two or more of the 
most intelligent and active children may be 
selected, to act each alternately as a walking 
monitor. The duty of this monitor is to walk 
slowly from one end of the school to the other, 
observing the attention of the scholars ; himself 
at the same time reciting aloud the lesson, if 
the instruction be general, or exciting the vari- 
ous classes to diligence. He preserves order, 
under the direction of the superintendant, and 
informs him of. any- delinquency which he may 
perceive in any part of the little assembly. 

It will be remarked, that I have suggested 
the propriety of choosing the teachers at the 
rostrum from amongst the boys alone. This is 
done, not under the idea that the girls are not 
equally capable of filling the occasional office 
with propriety, but with the same purpose as 
that which has been already described as form- 
ing a characteristic part of the system. The 
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appearance would not be good ; and the ten- 
dency would be, to induce an unbecoming 
self-confidence and an obtrusive boldness of 
manner, 

• 

It will form a very important part of the duty 
of the superintendant, to watch over the dispo- 
sitions of the monitors : as there will be con- 
stantly a danger of their assuming an authority 
over their fello^-'pupils, which is beneficial nei- 
ther to themselves nor to the general order of 
the school. He must be keenly alive to any 
harshness of address which they may use. He 
must not suffer them to exercise any mode of 
punishment; but he must himself be always 
ready to enforce that measure of attention to 
the lesson which may be necessary. 

Order OF instruction.— ^The next thing 
which will require the attention of the super- 
intendant of an Infants' school, after the divi- 
sion of the classes, will be the arrangement of 
the order of instruction. He must first, then, 
have clearly stated befote him the subjects 
which it is proposed to teach in the school. 
These he must divide into the following part$ ; 
those which may be taught to the whole school 
at once from the rostrum — those which may be 
communicated by mutual instruction in the 
several classes — and those which are suitable to 
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the higher classes aloxie, and which must be 
confined to the class-room. 

It has been presumed, in an earlier part of 
this treatise, that the mind of ah infant cannot 
be exercised with cheerfulness on any one sub- 
ject, except imder extraordinary circumstances, 
for a longer space of time than about a^ qiiarter 
of an hour. The teacher must carefully meet 
this tendency to weariness, by dividing the les- 
sons themselves into so small parts, that they 
may be severally <;ompleted rather within that 
period. Novqlty, another desirable object in 
fixing the attention of infants, may be thus 
consulted : as the lessons may be so arranged 
as to recur not more than twice^ or three times 
in the week, and then at different" periods of 
the day. After the division of the lessons, the 
teacher may next proceed to form his scheme 
of instruction. He may, in his scheme, divide 
the school-hours of the week into their quarters ; 
and having thus before him the division of the 
time of the week, he may allot to each quarter 
its lesson, and arrange the whole in the manner 
which he conceives to be most suitable to the 
ends he has in view. The first and last quarter 
of each day, I will not hesitate to presume, will 
in every Infants' school be appropriated to the 
use of a suitable prayer ^"^ and the singing of 

* See note D. at the end of the volume. 
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some simple hymn. In the prayer, in some 
schools, the oldest boy kneels at one end of the 
room, and the next in age at the end opposite. 
The general prayer for the school is then recited 
by the first boy. The second bby repeats it ailone 
after him, sentence by sentence ; but in the re- 
petition of the Lord's Prayer at the close, the 
whole school unites. 

Artificial aids to the preservation 
OF ORDER. — It may usefully call into exercise 
the ingenuity of the teacher, to- discover means 
of conveying by signs his wishes at once to the 
whole school. The following, amongst others, 
have been tried with success. 

The division of the lessons into portions 
adapted to periods of one quarter of an hour, 
will suggest the necessity of having, if possible, 
a clock in the school-room. It will not add very 
considerably to this expense, if, instead of strik- 
ing the hours, the clock he made to strike once, 
lotidly, every quarter. When the superintend- 
ant perceives the hand approaching the quarter 
he may place himself in the rostrum, and im- 
mediately on the stroke, give out; with a slow 
and distinct voice, what must be the lesson of 
the next quarter. 

He must have some sign, also, which the 
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children may all understand, for their termi- 
nating their lessons, and returning quietly to 
their places. This may be the use of a hand* 
belly which he may carry in his pocket. But 
let him bear in mincl, that he may both display 
and excite ungoverned passion by the hasty and 
noisy manner of ringing his bell, as well as by 
the angry tones of his voice. 

He will farther find it necessary to have 
some means of directing the modulation of the 
voices of the children whilst repeating their 
lessons. A small and shrill whistle will answer 
this purpose, if he impress it, as he may effec- 
tually, on the mind of the little multitude that, 
whenever he uses it, they are to say their lessons 
in a whisper. 



The following general considerations on the 
subject of the preceding section may perhaps 
be worthy of the attention of the superintendant 
of an Infants' school. 

In such an establishment, order is not the 
result of a* law, but of an influence. It is a 
habit, and not the subjection of the will to 
reason or to necessity. It will be obvious, then,! 
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that however desirable it may be to arrange a 
school in exact order at the first opening of the 
institution, much time must be necessarily ex- 
pended, and much patience quietly employed, 
before this object can be effectually attained. 
It will be necessary not to attempt too many 
points at once; but to begin with the more 
easy, and proceed by degrees, to the more ex- 
act regulations of the system. If we attempt 
every thing at once, we may preclude ourselves 
from doing any thing effectually ; but if we are 
content with small attainments at first, our final 
success w:ill exceed our- utmost expectations. 

It must farther be remarked, that the diiSi- 
culty attending the arrangement of an Infants' 
school is almost entirely confined to its first 
establishment ; when the object is to reduce into 
order a whole assembly of untaught children at 
once. . After this has been once effected, it will 
be preserved with very little attention and 
labour on the part of the teacher. The new 
comers will then, in the course of things, be in- 
troduced by one or two at a tim^, and will fall 
into the established order without any effort, 
and almost insensibly to themselves. 

It will be advisable, farther, nbt to press 
those lately introduced into the school into 
immediate occupation. They may be generally 
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.suffered, at first, to place and to employ them- 
selves as they please. A little observation on 
the part of the master will lead to a discovery 
of their proportionate attainments and the place 
which they are to hold ; and when they have 
become somev^hat familiar with the habits of 
the institution, they will fill whatever station 
may be assigned to them with cheerfulness and 
regularity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE TEACHER. 



With regard to the teacher of an Infants* 
school/ it will be unnecessary that I should de- 
tain the reader by any lengthened discussion ; 
as enough has been implied in every part of the 
preceding treatise. The teacher must be capable 
of doing all which has been supposed to be re- 
quired of him, and his efforts must be guided 
not by a desire of gain, by which they would 
probably be much circumscribed, biit by ori- 
ginal pleasure in the company of children, and 
a capability of accommodating himself to their 
feelings and their tendencies. 

Number of teachers in a school. — In 
order to the perfection of the system, it will not 
be possible to conduct an Infants* school without 
the constant aid of two persons ; the attention 
of one of whom may be directed especially to 
the order and the general education of the 
school, and of the other to the communication of 
knowledge in the class-room. The necessity of 
two teachers appears in the fact, that amongst 
infants of so tender an age, it is not possible, 
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as. amongst other children, to have secured the 
habit of order, independently of the inspection 
of the master. The uninterrupted presence of 
one teacher must, therefore, necessarily con- 
stitute a part of the general arrangement. 

If the school consist of any considerable 
number of children, it would be better on every 
account, that the teachers should be a husband 
and wife ; the former of whom may direct his 
attention particularly to the boys, and the latter 
to the girls. 

In a school of less number, it is possible 
that a female of sufficient energy of character, 
together with a girl of fourteen or jBfteen years 
of age, might be able to perform the duties 
which would be incumbent on her as teacher. 

« 

If it be intended to have one teacher alone, 
the class-room must be dispensed with; and 
when any portion of the older children. is to be 
instructed or examined,- the rest must be kept 
in silence. A single teacher should always be a 
female. . She must endeavour to communicate 
some portion of her personal authority, more 
than appears to be desirable for a child of such 
an establishment, to tvvfo or more of the oldest 
children, with whose aid, when she . may be 
pleased to call it into action, she jnay possibly 
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proceed, even in a somewhat numerous school, 
with excellent effect. 

Qualifications of a teacher— -A super- 
intendant of an Infants' school should, in few 
words, be himself the model of thai in which it is 
proposed that he should educate the little assembly 
under his care.' 

Religion. — The first qualification of such 
an individual, it will hence follow,' must be 
excellence of moral character ^ and the sincere 
influence of a vital and reasonable religion, which 
has part in every disposition, and enters into 
every action of his life. It will not be a suf- 
ficient excuse, if the false principle which he 
may hold, or the evil habit, to which he may 
be liable, be not yet directly- cognizable by 
the children. The former will not fail to throw 
a morbid influence over the course of his in- 
struction, and the latter will be hidden only by 
the arts of a hypocrite ;- — arts which not only 
qualify, but pervert and destroy the real cha- 
racter of religion, and are of too flimsy a texture 
to hide their degraded principle for any long 
period from the eye of even an infant. It would 
be better, for the present, to defer all appeals 
to the religious principles and feelings of a 
child, than tp place before him that which is 
calculated to generate disgust ; or to give the 
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idea, that religion consists, principally in form 
and outward show, and has little to do with our 
secret a<itions and with our heart. 

Intellectual acquirements. — It is not 
necessary, that the intellectual acquirements of 
a teacher of an Infants' school should include 
more than he may have learned at some of the 
best conducted of our parochial establishments. 
More importance is to be attached to the mode 
of his knowledge than to ks extent. He «houId 
have learned well that with which he professes 
to be acquainted ; and should have the faculty 
of accurate discrimination, and of tracing the 
subjects of knowledge to their first and easiest 
principles. 

The Scriptures. — Of the subjects of know- 
ledge, the sacred Scriptures should Ije that with 
which he is best acquainted. These should be 
his constant study ; and his endeavour should 
be, at all times, to simplify them to his own 
mind, that he may with greater readiness com- 
municate their various parts and subjects to that 
of the infant. 

Catechism, Sgc. — The same remark may be 
made with relation to the other subjects, which 
are taught in the school to which the children 
are afterwards to be removed. Although it may 
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not be thought necessary to communicate these 
in form to infants at so early an age, the 
teacher must himself be well acquainted with 
them, in order that he may effectually guide 
the children under his care to the knowledge 
of the principles of those things, which they are 
afterwards to acquire in form. 

He must, farther, be able to read and to write 

■ 

with accuracy, and have a sound knowledge of 
the early rules of Arithmetic. 

Natural qualifications. — It is highly 
desirable, that the teacher of an Infants' school 
should have nothing repulsive in either his 
countenance or his person : as the idea of know- 
ledge will always connect itself in the mind of 
the children with the aspect of the teacher. His 
voice should be clear, pleasing, and melodious ; 
as its intonations, will form one most efficient 
means of the communication of his feelings and 
his will to the children. 

Of the moral qualtiies, self-control is'one 
of the most requisite. Irritability and quickness 
of action must soon produce an evil effect upon 
the little assembly ; who will gradually lose their 
respect for a teacher, if he be frequently under 
its influence, and, eventually imbibing his spirit^ 
refuse to submit to his authority. He should be 



kind and gentle, and yet consistently Jirm and 
energetic in his manner* His address should be 
always that of cheeerfulness , and he should, at 
proper times, be capable of relaxing without 
effort into playfulness. And, above alU whatever 
he may think right to do, must be accompanied, 
both with a manifest good-will, and with a real 
as well as a professed conviction of duty. He 
must endeavour to show the childreny that he pro- 
ceeds always in submission, and in obedience to the 
will of God; beyond which he knows of no appeal. 

I would wish it to be understood by the 
reader, that in this, as well as in all the pre- 
ceding parts of this treatise, I have described 
rather what is desirable, and consistent with 
the perfection of this system, than what may in 
all instances be found practicable. 

» 

It is not to be expected, indeed, that in the 
infancy of this system, persons should offer them- 
selves altogether prepared to undertake the 
guidance of an Infants' school . It will generally 
happen, that the proposed teacher must be him- 
self instructed, and formed for his work. And 
if he be under the influence of true religion, 
and therefore of an excellent moral character ; 
if he be possessed of a strong natural intellect, 
and kind affections; and if he have received 
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that measure of education which is given in o^r 
parochial schools, there is little reason to doubt, 
that, with care, attention, and perseverance, he 
will soon be capable of performing with pro- 
priety, the duties which may be incumbent upon 
him. 

Nor is it by any means necessary to believe, 
that none of the good effects which attend these 
institutions, can be secured to infants of so early 
an age, withput attempting an approach to the 
perfection of the system which has been de- 
scribed. Much has, in some places, been done 
by the adoption of parts of the plans which 
have been proposed. In this manner, where 
Infants' schools cannot be established, those 
conducted by dames, which exist in almost 
every village in the kingdom, may, in many in- 
sftances, be much improved. 

It may not, farther, be thought irrelevant, if 
I here suggest the possibility of introducing, 
with the best effect, this system into those coun- 
try villages where the population is too small to 
afford an opportunity for the formation of a 
school on the national plan, of children above' 
the age of six or seven years. In such villages, 
it would be desirable to form schools which 
should receive all the children above the age of 
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two years^ until the period when tliey are em- 
ployed in agricultural labours ; which is, very 
frequently soon after they have arrived at the 
age of ten. There are many subjects of instruc- 
tion, which the children in these establishments 
might all learn together, according to the mode 
of the Infants' schools. Those which are mote 
peculiarly adapted to the older children might, 
at stated periods, be communicated to them 
after the method of the parochial schools ; and 
the instruction of the infants might be so ar- 
ranged, as to proceed at the same time, without 
unnecessary interference. 

In all these several plans, however, persever- 
ing success can be secured only by the kind and 
personal countenanoe, and notice, of those who 
have no other interest in the children, than that 
which arises from a desire for their welfare. 

The education of a people, and their conse- 
quent moral improvement ; commencing, as it 
ought, from the earliest infancy, can, indeed, be 
expected to become universally effectual of the 
good which it is calculated to produce, only 
when it shall be promoted by the united effort 

• 

of all orders of the community ; when the dili- 
gence of the dependent shall be encouraged by 
the personal favour and the example of those who 
are destined to diffuse their influence through 

i2 
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society; and when, especially, bytlue consent of 
all, among the criteria of excellence and of 
honour, and therefore among the subjects to 
which education is particularly directed, true 
religion and morality shall universally hold the 
-highest, because their most becoming, place. . 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EXPENSES ATTENDANT ON THE FITTING UP OF AN 

INFANTS' SCHOOL. 

It is not easy to form an exact estimate of the 
expense attendant on the fitting up, and the 
management, of an Infants' school, as very much 
must depend on the circumstances of the school, 
on the taste of those who establish it, and 'on 
the diligence and ingenuity of the master. All 
which appear to be absolutely necessary, are, a 
large black board or slate, the alphabet and the 
more useful words printed on cards or impressed 
on pieces of tin, and the elementary books, 
which are used in the parochial schools. A 
high chair will answer the purpose of a rostrum, 
and the skill of the master will supply what- 
ever else may be requisite for the illustration 
of the various subjects of instruction, which he 
proposes to communicate to his pupils. The 
list which is given below, contains the names 
and the prices of the things used in a school, 
with which the author is connected. Some of 
them are expensive, but as the articles used in 
an Infants' school are generally of a substantial 
character, it is not likely that it would be ne- 
cessary very soon to replace them. Most of 



i 



I 

the things mentioned in the list are desirable, 
because, whatever tends to fix the mode of 
communicating knowledge, leaves the mind and 
the feelings of the teacher more at liberty to 
to be exercised on the moral and religious edu- 
cation of the infants committed to his care ; 
which is by far the most important part of his 
duty. They have all been found extremely 
useful in the school to which reference has been 
already made. 



I 
/ 
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INSTRUMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 



FOR AN 



INFANTS' SCHOOL. 



>*> 



For the Large Room. 

£. s. d. 

Prayers 006^ 

Texts of Scripture in large characters 

forthewallsoftherooin,perdoz. 3 6 
A set of spelling lessons to foe used 

by a monitor at the rostrum ,008 
Alphabet-board for the smallest chil- 

. dren ....,....2'40 
300 imprinted tins for the use of the 

several classes 3 

Tables to be used by a monitor at the 

rostrum 19 

Large numeral frame, to be used 

when the children are in the 

gallery 

Large black board on which the 

copies for writing are traced . 13 

Slates, per dozen 3 

Tambarine ... ... 

Hand-bell 
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For the Class- Room, 

£. s. d. 

Elementary cards of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge 

The Gospel of John printed in large 

type . • 10 6 

The' Parables in large type ... 2 6 

Pictures of Scriptural subjects and 
Natural History 

Elementary reading books of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ....... 

A small numeral frame ....0130 

Arithmetical-board 2 9 

For the Play-ground. 
Balls. 
Hoops. 

Skipping-ropes. 
Leaping-bar, . 
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NOTE A. 

♦ 

Suitable Texts of Scriptures for the Walls of an 

Infants' School. 

Fear God. — 1 Peter ii. 17. 
Honour the king. — 1 Peter ii. 17. 
God is love. — 1 Johniv. 8. 
Christ died for our sins.— 1 Corinthians xv. 3. 
Love one another. — John xiii. 34. 
Thou shalt not steal. — Eighth Commandment. 
He that speaketh lies shall perish. — Pro- 
verbs xix. 9. 

Drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom 
OF God. — 1 Corinthians vi. 10. 

Swear not at all: — Matthew v. 34. 

The eyes of the Lord are in every place 

Proverbs xv. 3. 

Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. 
— ^Fourth Commandment. 

Children, obey your parents in all things. 
Colossians iii. 20. 

One is your Master even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren. — Matthew xxiii. 8. 

Obey them that have the rule over you. — 
Hebrews xiii. 17. 

The wages of sin is death ; but the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christoub 
Lord. — Romans vi.23. 

Pray without ceasing. — 1 Thessalonians v. 17, 
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Speak not evil one of another. — James iv. 

Be content with such things as ye have. — 
Hebrews xiii. 5. 

There is no peace, saith my God, to thb 
WICKED.— Isaiah Ivii. 21, 

In every^ thing give thanks. — 1 Thessalonians 
V. 18. ' 

Apply thy heart unto instruction. — Proverbs 
xxiii. 12. 

The fear of the Lo.rd is the beginning of 
KNOWLEDGE. — Proverbs i. 7. 

They that seek the Lord shall not want 
ANY GOOD thing.— Psalm xxxiv. 10, 

Be NO*r OVERCOME OF EVIL, BUT OVERCOME EVIL 

WITH GOOD. — Romans xii. 21. 

A CHILD IS KNOWN BY HIS DOINGS. — PrOVCrbs 

XX. 11. 

A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH. — PrO- 

verbs xv. 1. 

If SINNERS ENTICE THEE CONSENT THOU NOT. 

— Proverbs i. 10. 

Blessed are the peacemakers. — Matthew v. 9, 

Christ is all* — Colossians iii. 11. 

Christ who is over all, God blessed for 
EVER. — Romans ix. 6^ 

All we like sheep have gone astray.— Isaiah 
liii. 6. 

Fear God and keep his commandments. — 
Ecclesiastes xii. 13. 

The Lord preserveth them that love him. 
— Psalm cxl¥i 20. 

It is the spirit that quickeneth. — John vi. 63. 

Blessed are they that serve the Lord with 

THEIR WHOLE HEART. — Psalm CXIX. 2. 
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God knoweth Youjt hearts. — Luke xvi 15. 

Love as brethren. — 1 Peter iii. 8. 

Be courteous. — 1 Peter iii. 8. 

Be harmless as doves. — Matthew x< 16. 

The soul that sinneth it shall die. — Ezekiel 
xviii. 4. 

Jesus, who went, about doing good. — -Acts 
X.38. 

We are God's workmanship. — Ephesians ii. 10. 

Do ALL TO THE GLORY OF GoD. — 1 Corinthians 
X.31. 

God is a spirit. — John iv. 24, 

Do not I FILL HEAVEN AND EARTH SAITH THE 

Lord. — ^Jere^iiah xxiii. 23. 

God LooKfiTH on the heart. — 1 Samuel xvi. 7. 

O TASTE AND SEE THAT THE LORD IS GOOD. 

Psalm xxxiv. 8. 

He that PLANTED THE EAR SHALL HE NOT HEAR. 

— Psalm xciv. 9. 



NOTE B. 

Animals whose names occur in the Scriptures. 



Lion 


Dromedary 


Unicorn 


Leopard 


Elephant 


Wild A^s 


Tiger 


. Bear 


Rhinoceros 


Gamel 


Wolf 


Wild Goat 


Hart 


Frog 


Spider 


Hind 


Mole 


Whale 


Badger 


Wild Boar 


Partridge 


Rabbit 


Lizard 


Raven 
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Mouse 


Cameleon 


Dove 


Fox 


Worm 


Eagle 


Horse 


Asp 


Vulture 


Mule • *' 


■ * Cockatrice 


Kite 


Ass 


Dragon 


Owl 


Bull 


Cankerworm 


Hawk 


Calf 


Palmerworm 


Cuckoo 


Ox 


Scorpion 


Cormorant 


Buffalo 


Viper 


Swan 


Sheep 


Gnat 


Pelican 


Goat 


Serpent 


Crane 


Kid 


. Locust 


Stork 


Dog 


Snail 


Lapwing 


Cat 


Beetle 


Heron 


Hog 


Moth 


Hen 


Ape 


Adder 


Pigeon 


Hare 


Ant 


Sparrow 


Weasel 


Bat 


Swallow 


Turtle 


Bee 


Peacock 


Tortoise 


Fly 


Quail 


Ferret 


■" 






NOTE C. 





The following are copied from Farr's Steno- 
graphy. 



dis 


trans 


contri , 


mis 


contra 


contro 


coun-ter 


sion 


a-ble 


en-ter 


tion 


i-ble 


in-ter 


a-tion 


o-ble 


in-tro 


i-tion 


a-bly 
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sa-tis 


ment 


i-bly 


cir-cum 


ious 


a-bi-li-ty 


su-per 


scious 


i-bi-li-ty 




tious 
a-tious 


ful 
less 


ance 


ence 


i-cious 


nance 


ant 


ous 


nence 


ent 


eous 


nant 


an-cy 


nous 


nen-cy 


en-cy 


sion-ary 


ness 


ing 


tion-ary 


ship 


• 




ward 


ying 





He proceeds to say^ that the following words amount 
to nearly two thirds of the number used in treating of 
any subject. They contain all the words in the seven 
lessons of Mr. Freeman of Bromley, which he affirms, 
after diligent examination, to be in number more than 
half the words occurring in any book in the English 
language. 



an 


if 


or 


but 


all 


in 


ox 


can 


as 


is 


so 


day 


at 


it 


to 


did 


am 


me 


us 


eye 


be 


my 


we 


eat 


by 


no 




for 




do 


of 


and 


few 


go 


oh 


are 


get 


he 


on 


age 


him 


had 


see 


have 


when 


how 
has 


the 
two 


just 

• 


your 


joy 




had 


thy 


king 


could 
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its 


use 


know 


first 


m 


way 


kill 


great 


lay 


who 


most 


might 


lie 


why 


much 


night 


law 


was 


must 


peace 


low 


you 


more 


piece • 


may 


yes 


next 


poize 


man 


yet 


once 


quell 


men 




pray 


shall 




not 


best 


such 


strong 


new 


both 


shew 


strange 


now 


been 


that 


strength 


nor 


ease 


they 


should 


ofF 


each 


than 


these 


owe 


from 


then 


those 


one 


free 


this 


their 


own 


giveJ 


them 


there 


our 


good 


were 


through 


out 


half 


will 


which 


pay 


high 


with 


where 


she 


here 


what 


while 


say 








a-ny 


bet^ter 




be-low 


a-way 


be-fore 




can-not 


a-gainst 


be-tween 


do-ing 


a-mongst 


be-twixt 




e-ver 


al-most 


be-yond 




ea-sy 


al-ways 


be-sides 




ex-tra 


a-bove 


be-ing 




ei-ther 


e ven 


public 




prin-ci-ple 


hav-ing 


per-haps 




prin*ci-pal 


hu-man 


per-son 




qua-li-ty 


in-stead 


pre-sent 




quan-ti-ty 
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i-de-a 


some-thing 


ques-ti-on 


in-to 


some-times 


se-ve-ral 


know-ledge 


some-what 


to-ge-ther 


let-ter 


to-day 


to-mor-row 


like-wise 


there-fore 


yes-ter-day 


lit-de 


ve-ry 






ma-ny 


with-ia 


ex-tra-va-gant 


mid-die 


with-out 


e-ve-ry-thing 


ne-ver 
name-ly 




ex-.tra-or-di-na-ry 
how-so-e-ver 


a-ny-thing 


no-thing 


af-ter-wards 


ne-ver-the-less 


of-ten . 


ac-cor-ding 


not-with -stand-ing 


on-ly 


al-rea-dy 


par-ti-cu-lar 


o ther 


cha-rac-ter 

• 




o-ver 


e-ve-ry 




1 


• 

NOTE D. 





Morning Prayer for an Infants' School. 

O God, our heavenly Father, thou art good to us. 
We would serve thee. We have sinned and done wrong 
many times. Jesus Christ died on the cross for us. For- 
give our sins for Jesus' sake. May the Holy Spirit 
change our hearts and make us to love God. Help us 
to-day to be good children, and to do what is right. 
Keep us from wicked thoughts and bad tempers. Make 
us try to learn all that we are taught. Keep us in 
health all the day. We would always think of God. 
And when we die, may we go to heaven. 

God bless our fathers and mothers, and sisters and 
brothers, and our teachers; and make us to be obedient 
and kind, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 
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Evening Prayer for an Infants' School. 

O God, our heavenly Father, thou art good to us. 
We would serve thee. We have siuned and done wrong 
many times. Jesus Christ died on the cross for us. 
Forgive our sins for Jesus' sake. May the Holy Spirit 
change our hearts and make us to love Ood. Help us 
always to be good children and to do what is right. 
Keep us from wicked thoughts and bad tempers. Make 
us try to remember, all that we have learned to day. 
Keep us from evil through the night. We would al- 
ways think of God. And when we die, may we go to 
heaven. 

God bless our fathers and mothers, and sisters and 
brothers, and our teachers ; and make us to be obedient 
and kind, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 



THE END. 
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